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ro “Farman HE proposal to establish a lowest legal limit of wages 
Tins “i Ml has, even in the United States, got beyond the con- 
fines of academic discussion. It has found a place 
in the statutes of Massachusetts, been introduced 
in the legislatures of two other States, been inserted 
in n the national platform of a great political party, been authorized 
in the new constitution of Ohio, and it will be among the bills 
discussed in the legislatures of several States this winter. Perhaps 
the most conclusive evidence that it has become a live and general 
question is to be found in the fact that it will be the topic of dis- 
cussion at one session of the American Economic Association at its 
annual meeting this month. 
; Obviously a legislative innovation of this sort ought not to be 
seriously urged unless the need therefor is grave. Is this condition 
verified in the matter of a legal minimum wage? Undoubtedly it 
is. Whether we consider the industrial situation from the side of 
the individual or from that of society, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the State ought not to permit any considerable section 
of its citizens to live below the level of efficient, normal, and 
reasonable life. Yet we are to-day confronted with just such a con- 
dition. 
Every one of the investigations into the cost of living that 
has been conducted in recent years justifies the assertion that the 
lowest amount on which a man and wife and three children can 
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maintain physical, mental, and moral health, in any city of the 
United States, is somewhere between seven hundred and fifty and 
nine hundred dollars per year, and that a decent living for a woman 
wage earner is somewhere between eight and ten dollars per 
week.* Yet the most comprehensive, and at the same time specific 
study of wage rates ever made in this country, showed that in 
1904 about fifty-eight per cent of the adult males in the manufac- 
turing industries were getting less than six hundred dollars an- 
nually, while about one-half of the female workers failed to receive 
more than six dollars a week.} 

According to Professor Nearing of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has published the latest and most complete estimates 
of wages on the basis of all the available statistics, three-fourths 
of the male adult workers get less than seven hundred and fifty 
dollars yearly, and three-fifths of the adult females are paid 
a weekly wage of less than eight dollars. This estimate makes no 
allowance for idle time during the year, which Professor Nearing 
places at twenty per cent.t The Twelfth Biennial Report of the 
Minnesota Labor Bureau shows that about three-quarters of the 
male wage earners in the principal occupations of the State received 
under seven hundred and fifty dollars per year, and that twenty- 
five per cent of the female workers got less than six dollars per 
week, and seventy-one per cent less than nine dollars per week. 

If the remuneration of these underpaid multitudes could be 
raised by other means to normal and decent levels within one or 
two generations, the case for legislative intervention would not be 
overwhelmingly strong. But all competent authorities know that 
this is not merely improbable, but, humanly speaking, impossible. 
In the general rise in wages which has taken place during the last 
fifteen years, the pay of the unskilled, who comprise the greater 
part of the underpaid workers, has not kept pace with that of the 
men and women who possess skill. 

In fact, the real wages of this submerged class have not risen at 
all. Neither through organization, for the great majority cannot 
become effectively organized; nor through the automatic action of 
economic forces, for, as Walker long ago pointed out, these tend 
to degrade further, rather than to uplift, the oppressed sections of 

*See Chapin, The Standard of Living in Workingmen’s Families; Streightoff, 


The Industrial People of the United States, and Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Minimum Wage Boards. 


tSee Bulletin No. 93 of the Census Bureau of Manufactures. 
tWages in the United States. 
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the working people; nor through the benevolence of employers, for 
they either cannot or will not achieve the desired end, can the 
remuneration of the underpaid be made adequate to decent and 
reasonable living. There remains, then, the single and sufficient 
method of legislation. 

The establishment of a minimum wage is quite as much a 
proper function of the State as the safeguarding of life, limb, or 
property. All these are goods which are of immediate necessity 
for the individual, and which indirectly promote the social welfare. 
To protect the health, morals, and mind of the citizen against 
the injury resulting from an insufficient livelihood, is quite as 
important, both individually and socially, as to protect his life 
against the assassin, his body against the bully, or his money against 
the thief. 

When the State neglects any of these functions, it fails in its 
primary duty of protecting natural rights, and promoting the com- 
mon good. The notion, so common throughout America, that, 
whatever else the State may do for the regulation of industry, it 
may not touch the wage contract, has neither political, moral, nor 
logical foundation. It is the last surviving remnant of the shallow 
and discredited doctrine of laissez-faire. If the believers in this 
notion were logical, they would condemn State regulation of child 
labor; of the hours of labor of women and young persons; of 
safety and sanitation in factories, and of workmen’s compensation 
for industrial injuries. All these legislative provisions are justified 
because they are designed for the protection of classes that cannot 
protect themselves against economic exploitation. Precisely the 
same may be said of a minimum wage law. 

The establishment of living wages by law has no other eco- 
nomic consequences than those which attend upon their establish- 
ment by a labor union, or by voluntary agreement among employers. 
In all three cases a minimum is fixed below which no employer is 
permitted to pay wages. If the enforcement of that minimum 
by a labor union, or by a trade agreement conference, would not 
inflict excessive hardship upon the less efficient workers, nor unduly 
raise prices to the consumer, there is no reason why these evils 
would follow when the minimum is maintained by law. The essen- 
tial fact is the setting up of the minimum; the means through 
which it is set up is of no importance whatever economically. 
In view of this obtrusively obvious fact, it is somewhat difficult 
to retain one’s respect for the intelligence of those well-meaning 
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persons who would like to see all underpaid workers so effectively 
organized as to command living wages, and yet, on economic 
grounds, shrink from attaining the same end by legislation. 

That there are certain economic difficulties confronting the 
establishment of decent minimum wages, whether by law or other- 
wise, no intelligent advocate of the proposal will deny. Neverthe- 
less the obstacles are neither so serious nor so probable as they are 
thought to be by opponents. If the enforced payment of universal 
living wages would drive any employer or any industry out of 
existence, the contingency should be welcomed; for it is more 
desirable on every account that the masses of underpaid workers 
should have the means of living like human beings than that certain 
soulless trades should survive, or certain inefficient employers 
continue to function as captains of industry. 

Moreover, there is no sufficient reason to expect that these 
results would happen to more than an insignificant fraction of 
industries or of employers. The fear that slow and infirm workers 
would be unable to find employment is likewise without any solid 
foundation. Provision could be made in the law for the employ- 
ment at less than the legal minimum of all those persons who were 
not up to the average in speed or efficiency. Evasions of this article 
could be prevented, as is done in the Victoria statute, by the proviso 
that not more than a certain definite fraction, say, one-fifth, of the 
employees in any establishment should be permitted to work for 
less than the general minimum. In this way the relatively ineffi- 
cient workers would be better provided for than they are at present 
in occupations which maintain the union scale. 

There is, however, one objection to a universal minimum wage, 
which has in it some elements of validity. At least, it will stand 
the test of examination. It consists in the possibility that the in- 
creased wages would be followed by increased prices, and, therefore, 
by diminished production and diminished employment.- Neverthe- 
less this contention has been unsuccessfully urged against every 
legislative enactment which apparently tends to increase the cost of 
production, such as eight-hour laws, child labor laws, industrial 
safety laws, accident compensation laws, and every other legal 
regulation which restricts in any way freedom of contract or free- 
dom of industrial management. Since the objection has not been 
permitted to prevail against these worthy and necessary measures, 
it should not stand in the way of minimum wage legislation. To 
be sure, if the wages of all the underpaid workers in America 
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were raised to decent and living levels by one sudden stroke of legal 
enactment, the evil results that we are now discussing would prob- 
ably be verified. 

Such able and uncompromising advocates of the minimum 
wage as Sidney and Beatrice Webb make this admission. Con- 
sequently the advance in wages effected by the law should be grad- 
ual and continuous, not quick and final. In this way the rise in 
prices would be confined to the products of a very few industries; 
for the greater part of the increased wages would probably come 
out of the increased efficiency of the workers, and the diminished 
profits of monopolistic establishments and sweating establishments. 
All authorities admit that better food, clothing, and housing for 
submerged workers would enable them to turn out a larger product. 

The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission found that 
in one candy factory in that State twenty-four per cent of the girls 
received less than four dollars a week, while in another only one 
per cent fell below that wage; that in a third establishment twenty- 
two per cent were paid between six and eight dollars, while in a 
fourth seventy-eight per cent were in that class of wage rates; 
and that, if a minimum wage of six dollars per week were estab- 
lished, Jones would be compelled to add ten dollars to his payroll 
for every ten women employed, but the increased wage outlay by 
Jenkins would be only three dollars. Undoubtedly Jones would 
suffer a considerable reduction in profits. He might even be forced 
out of business; but this would be a good thing, not only for his 
exploited employees, but for the whole candy industry. 

Even a considerable rise in prices would be a smaller evil than 
the existence of large masses of underpaid human beings. If 
people want goods they should pay a sufficient price for them to 
provide living wages for the producers. If the higher prices caused 
a lessened demand, and a smaller volume of employment in some 
industries, the displaced workers could probably all find occupation 
in those trades in which an increased product would be needed to 
meet the increased purchasing power of those wage earners who had 
formerly been underpaid. 

To put this phase of the matter in a single sentence: a rise in 
wages which, on the one hand, compelled the comfortable classes 
to expend a larger proportion of their incomes for the products 
of labor, and which, on the other hand, increased the efficiency of 
the producers, could not possibly be detrimental to the laboring 
population as a whole. Indeed, if the argument against a minimum 
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wage, based on the assumption of a consequent rise in prices, is valid, 
it condemns every attempt to raise the remuneration of any group 
of workers by any method whatever. It is not merely a counsel 
of despair, but a resurrection of the crude and discarded wage 
fund theory. 

Finally, we come to the constitutional difficulty. Twenty years 
ago those provisions of our State and Federal constitutions which 
protect every person against deprivation of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, would probably have been interpreted 
by almost all our higher courts as fatal to minimum wage legisla- 
tion. Since that date the situation has been greatly improved. 
In the Oregon ten-hour case (Mueller vs. Oregon) the United States 
Supreme Court decided that the liberty to work more than ten 
hours a day in certain occupations could legally be taken away from 
women wage earners in the interest of their health, morals, and 
general welfare. The Supreme Court of Illinois rendered the same 
decision in a similar case on substantially the same grounds 
(Ritchie & Co. vs. Wayman). In several other States the courts 
of final resort have made like pronouncements regarding ten-, nine-, 
and eight-hour laws for women workers. 

The reasoning employed in all these cases would compel these 
courts to sustain the constitutionality of laws requiring that women 
be paid minimum rates of wages. Counsel for the State would 
merely be required to show that insufficient wages are detrimental 
to the health, morals, and welfare of women employees, and there- 
fore of the community ; and this could be even more impressively de- 
monstrated than in the matter of excessive hours of labor. It 
could easily be proved that a woman’s freedom to work for less 
than living wages is a fit subject for restriction under the police 
power. 

Even if a minimum wage law should include not merely women 
and children but adult males as well, there is some probability that 
it would be sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In the case of Holden vs. Hardy, the Court declared that employees 
engaged in dangerous and unhealthful occupations, such as under- 
ground mining, are not on an equality with their employers, but 
are practically constrained to obey the rules laid down by the latter, 
and that in such cases the legislature may interpose its authority on 
behalf of the workers. Hence it sustained the law reducing the 
hours of labor to eight per day. Similarly in the cases of Allgeyer 
vs. Louisiana, Lochner vs. New York, and the Knoxville Iron Co. 
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vs. Harbison the same Court laid down the doctrine that police 
power may be exercised not only on behalf of the general health, 
welfare, safety, and morals, but in the interest of any particular 
class of employees who are in a position of economic disadvantage 
as compared with their employers. Surely this is the plight of 
the great mass of underpaid men. 

The latest and most sweeping pronouncement of the United 
States Supreme Court on this question is found in its decision con- 
cerning the case of Noble State Bank vs. Haskell. “ It may be said 
in a general way that the police power extends to all the great 
public needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned 
by usage as held by the prevailing morality or strong and prepon- 
derant opinion to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public 
welfare.” Under this interpretation a minimum wage law apply- 
ing to men as well as women would probably be held constitutional, 
once it had got through a State legislature; for it would then be 
regarded as “ greatly and immediately necessary to the public 
welfare.” 

Not all the State courts of last resort would take such a broad 
and enlightened view of the police power. In the case of Ives vs. 
South Buffalo Railway Co., the New York Court of Appeals ex- 
pressly repudiated that interpretation. In all the States thus af- 
flicted, the obvious and fairly easy remedy is to amend the State 
constitution. This has already been accomplished in Ohio through 
the following provision: “ Laws may be passed fixing and regu- 
lating the hours of labor, establishing a minimum wage, and pro- 
viding for the comfort, health, safety, and general welfare of all 
employees; and no other provision of the constitution shall impair 
or limit this power.” It will be observed that this article applies to 
male as well as female employees. A similar enabling act can be 
got into the organic law of any State in which the subject is of 
great practical importance, and in which public opinion has become 
sufficiently aroused and enlightened to support corresponding stat- 
utory legislation. 

So much for the theoretical side of the situation. What is the 
verdict of experience? Throughout the medizval period wages 
were for the most part fixed by law, or by custom which had all 
the force of law. The most notable example of formally legal 
regulation is, of course, the long series of English Statutes of 
Laborers from 1349 till the days of Elizabeth. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century the weavers of Lancashire, and the more 
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efficient employers in that trade, petitioned Parliament to reinforce 
the Elizabethan statute for the regulation of wages by the justices 
of the peace, in order to raise the starvation levels of wages then 
prevailing. Owing to the extraordinary influence of the political 
economists, however, the British Parliament not only rejected the 
petition, but formally repealed the statute. It followed the advice 
of doctrinaires who condemned legal regulation, not merely of 
wages, but of hours, age, sanitation, and safety. 

So far as the present writer knows, the first modern enactment 
of the minimum wage principle was made in one of the communes of 
Belgium in 1887. It provided that the employees of firms doing 
certain work by contract for the commune should be paid a mini- 
mum wage, respectively, of thirty-five and twenty-five centimes per _ 
hour. Since then the requirement that contractors on public work, 
and the makers of supplies for public purposes, should pay certain 
minimum rates of remuneration has been extended throughout the 
entire kingdom. Herein we have a suggestion that is of value 
for our own municipal, state, and national governments. If laws 
may be, as they have been, passed requiring that the eight-hour 
day be observed on work done by private contractors for the govern- 
ment, it would seem that a minimum wage clause in all such con- 
tracts ought to be feasible. 

The first minimum wage law applying to purely private em- 
ployments was enacted in the year 1896 in Victoria, Australia. 
The method of determining the rates of remuneration was that of 
boards, composed of employers and employees in equal numbers, 
and a third group of members representing the public. Applying 
at first to some half dozen trades, the law has been steadily extended, 
until it now embraces the great majority of the industrial employees 
in the State of Victoria. While sweating has not been entirely 
abolished, the lowest levels of wages have been considerably raised, 
industrial peace has been greatly promoted, and the scheme has given 
more general satisfaction than any other measure of equal im- 
portance ever enacted. Neither the cost of production nor the 
price of products has advanced. Some of the most beneficial 
effects of the law are not pecuniary at all, but intellectual and moral. 


The wage boards have tended to cultivate a disposition 
among employers to act more justly towards their employees 
The workers’ interest has been aroused, and they are 
moved out of that apathy which prevented them from making 
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any attempt to better themselves. Their moral and intellectual 
status is steadily improving. Initiative is fostered, hopes and 
aspirations are aroused. The workers’ whole outlook upon 
life is changing as they gradually awake from the slough of 
despondency and indifference induced by the depressing and 
demoralizing influence of evil conditions and hopeless drudgery. 
The power of the sweater is broken, and the worker has cast 
off that fatalistic servitude and degradation which blighted 
his whole existence.* 


The success of the Victorian legislation has influenced the 
neighboring States of New South Wales and South Australia to 
enact similar measures within the last ten years. 

‘At the beginning of the year 1910 minimum wage boards, or 
trade boards, were established in four of the most depressed in- 
dustries carried on by the female home workers of England. Par- 
liament adopted this device as the only remedy that held out the 
slightest promise of success. Writing in the American Economic 
Review for March, 1912, Mr. E. F. Wise of Toynbee Hall, London, 
says: “It would be safe to say that the measure of progress in 
the two short years that have elapsed has exceeded the hopes of 
the warmest supporters of the act, and there is every indication 
that at last a weapon has been forged that will greatly diminish if it 
does not destroy one of the worst evils of our industrial system.” 
‘At the very moment that this sentence was published, the British 
Parliament was engaged in extending the minimum wage legisla- 
tion to all the coal mines of the country. This was primarily to 
bring to an end a disastrous strike which had defied all other 
methods of settlement. The faith of the workers in the measure 
was sufficiently indicated in the fact that they called off the strike 
as soon as the law was enacted. 

Within the last three or four years minimum wage projects 
have been seriously entertained in the national legislatures . of 
France, Germany, and Austria. Like the first English legislation, 
these proposals would apply only to certain classes of women 
workers, and would operate by means of trade boards. 

The first enactment of this sort in the United States is the 
minimum wage boards act of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1912. 
It applies only to women and minors, and the wages to be fixed 
under it will have only moral not legal sanction. The names of 
those employers who refuse to pay the rates of wages determined 

*Sweated Labor and the Trade Boards Act, p. 44. 
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by a board must be published in four newspapers of the county in 
which the establishments are located. While the law is in this 
respect vitally defective, it does recognize the principle of a mini- 
mum wage, and it may well become a powerful means of educating 
public opinion to demand a genuinely compulsory statute. 

Practically all the foregoing laws and projects of law provide 
for the establishment of the minimum by the device of wage boards. 
These are more democratic, more elastic, and more apt to win the 
assent of employers than the more direct method of wage fixing 
by the legislature or by a State commission. Far from being radical 
or revolutionary, wage boards are moderate in conception, and 
likely to move very gradually in their task of raising existing rates 
of wages. Inasmuch as they represent the employer and the gen- 
eral public as well as the employees, they could not easily be or do 
otherwise. They are very much akin to boards of arbitration. 
The direct method was embodied in the bill brought before the Wis- 
consin Legislature in 1911, and is likewise exemplified in the bill 
to be introduced into the Legislature of Oregon this winter. In 
the former project the State industrial commission was authorized 
to fix minimum rates of wages in all employments which were 
paying wages, whether to males or females, insufficient to provide 
“the necessary comforts of life.” The Oregon bill would, if 
enacted into law, operate at first even more directly; for it would 
specifically fix the minimum wages of women at nine dollars and 
seven dollars and eighty cents a week in counties containing, re- 
spectively, more and less than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
While the direct method, as exemplified by either of these projects, 
is simpler and more easily applied than the board method, it seems, 
for the present at least, to be iess likely to be successful. 

The ideal arrangement would comprehend both methods: a 
general minimum applying at once to all trades in the State, but so 
low that it would prohibit only a few of the lowest actual rates 
of wages; and boards in each trade which would raise the general 
minimum whenever such action was justified by particular condi- 
tions. Thus, the legislative minimum would give formal sanction 
to the minimum wage principle, and also do away with the most 
extreme forms of underpay, without, however, putting an unfair 
burden upon any industry; the board’s minimum would go beyond 
this wherever possible, and accomplish it through a method that 
gave all parties a voice in its decisions. 





CELIA’S LOVER. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CuHapTeER I. 


fog” ERY THING at Earlsmere is traditional. And that, 

to my mind, is its special and rare attraction. As 

soon as you step out of the fly that has brought you 

from Severton, half a dozen miles away, you feel 

WS s——S} that you are enjoying life in the time of your grand- 

mother, with the advantage of being able to drive back again, for 

seven-and-sixpence, into the twentieth century whenever your busi- 
ness or inclination may call you there. 

The old inhabitants assure you that there have been lament- 
able changes, but you really cannot believe in them. 

There is a delightful sensation of fixity about the Earlsmere 
folk: for one thing they are always to be found in the same houses. 

That Lord Earlsmere should still inhabit Earls Thorpe, as 
his noble progenitors did before him, is of course satisfactory, 
but does not affect the imagination. Nor is it worthy of remark 
that Sir Amos Dene should reside at Dene Abbey as all the Denes 
have done for three hundred and forty years; though by the way 
there are countries where the spectacle is not uncommon of family 
seats occupied at present by alien invaders, of unfamiliar name artd 
bewildering wealthiness. 

But at Earlsmere it is not the great folks alone who inhabit 
traditional homes. Doctor Hart’s father was Doctor Hart before 
him, and lived where he does in the cosy white house with green 
venetians, opposite the church gates. And that former Doctor Hart 
was son of old Mr. Daniel Hart, the apothecary, who moved into 
that house after he had retired on a “ modest competence.” 

(Almost everybody at Earlsmere enjoys a “ modest compe- 
tence,” and that again is very comfortable.) 

The Misses Spicers still keep school in The Firs, where their 
aunts, the original Misses Spicers, had their establishment for young 
ladies soon after Queen Victoria’s accession. And, as we all know, 
those primal Misses Spicers inherited the school from their mother, 
who had purchased it (on becoming a widow) from the last surviv- 
ing Miss Crabbe, under whose auspices she herself and all the neigh- 
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borhood had received their education in the time of the Prince 
Regent. 

Lawyer Quill is the perennial rival of Lawyer Vellem, as his 
father before him was the rival of old Attorney Vellem, the pres- 
ent man’s uncle: and Greenbank is still the abode of the Quills 
as it was forty years ago, while Thorn Lodge is still the strong- 
hold of the Vellem interest. 

Nor is this pleasing fixity of habitation confined to our upper 
classes. Where we now buy our tea and sugar, our grandpapas 
and grandmammas also purchased theirs from the grandparents 
of our purveyors. If we require a new smoothing iron, or a packet 
of nails, we get them from Steele Brothers in High Street, where 
the nails were probably purchased that held together the framework 
of the triumphal arches on the occasion of the Waterloo celebra- 
tions, and the rejoicings over The Peace. Our post office has been 
in the Stampett family for four generations—Andrew Stampett the 
second having been cut off prematurely in the very flower of his 
sixties—and in its present house for more than thirty years, but we 
still call it the new post office. The fact is, we were much offended 
at its removal from Church Street, a change effected by Her 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General, in spite of vehement petitions on 
a merely utilitarian pretext, the Market Square being, as he alleged, 
more central than Church Street. The hollowness of this pretense 
was very apparent to us, for (as Miss Granger observed) the 
Market Place might be more exactly in the centre of the town, 
but Church Street was quite as near the middle of the parish; 
and it was hard, as she very justly remarked, if ladies who had 
lived in Church Street all their lives were to be expected to shift 
their residence for the sake of being near the new post office. 

Miss Granger was the daughter of the late rector, and grand- 
niece of the last rector but one, and was an authority on all local 
topics, the unwritten laws that guided us being conserved by her 
with special rigor of fidelity. 

“For my part,” said Miss Granger, “I shall be surprised if 
any good comes of such changes. You may still dispatch letters 
on a Tuesday, if you will, but for my part I shall be careful to 
do no such thing.” 

Tuesday is our market day, and it is not .Earlsmere etiquette 
for our ladies to be seen in the Market Square on that day—a 
regulation founded on a tradition of a drunken drover having en- 
deavored to salute the great grandaunt of Miss Granger’s god- 
mother, Lady Dene, on such an occasion. 


. 
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“In a case of necessity,” said Miss Lavender, “I suppose 
one would have to send an important letter by one’s maid-servant ; 
and one would certainly prefer to see it in the box oneself.” 

“T am one of those,” cried Miss Granger, “that would never 
feel myself justified in exposing others to a risk I would shun 
for myself.” 

I could not help commending Miss Granger in this, for the 
“risk” in the case of her pretty maid was certainly quite as 
worthy of consideration as in her own. 

“ As for the box,” she continued, “it is very different from 
the old one. It is made of iron, and the mouth goes up instead of 
down: one never knows where one’s letter goes to. In the old one 
you could see it go down.” 

Miss Granger spoke gloomily, and it was felt that her sus- 
picions were but too well founded. I do not think that the Post- 
master-General has ever been regarded since as a very reliable 
Minister in Earlsmere. 

Miss Lavender lived in Paragon House, and with her resided 
her sister, whom we all spoke of as “ Miss Celia,” but whether 
correctly or no this story will unfold to you. 


CuHapTeER II. 


Paragon House is the last in the town, at our end, of course, 
and its garden is bounded by the park palings of Dene Abbey. The 
house is rather large, and stands well apart from Doctor Hart’s, 
which is the nearest to it. It has a gateway of wrought-iron 
facing its wide front door, and among the scrolls and dragon 
heads of the design the Lavender crest—a Cornish chough—is 
frequently apparent. The same crest is repeated in stone on the 
gate-posts at each side, and the whole shield of arms is carved in 
crumbling stone on the classic pediment. The house is of warm. 
red brick, mellowed by a hundred and fifty winters; but the 
pilasters along the front—one between each pair of windows—and 
the pediment are of gray stone. 

This house was once the Dower House of the Lavenders of 
Lavender Hill, four miles away on the Severton Road, and in 
those days the Lavenders were big people: but a hundred years 
ago Squire Lavender was a gambling, drinking, cock-fighting 
spendthrift, and when he died—which he deferred doing uncon- 
scionably—it was found that the estate was all at sixes and sevens, 
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and most of it had to be sold. With what was left his widow and 
her children retired to Paragon House, and there the Lavenders 
had been ever since, growing no richer, and not much poorer. 

And the Garbuts flourished wealthily at Lavender Hill; but 
nobody forgot that it “was really the seat of the Lavenders.” 
In no other instance has any other estate in our neighborhood 
changed hands within the last century. At the time of which I 
write, Paragon House was inhabited by two ladies, sisters, who both 
—as has been said—went commonly by the style and title of “ Miss 
Lavender.” 

There had been a brother, whose story, if you allow me, may 
hereafter be told; but concerning whom it is enough to say here 
that he had long been or supposed to be dead. At all events the 
two sisters had for many years, ever since their mother’s death, been 
all alone in the world. Miss Lavender—Grace, her sister called 
her—was by some years the elder, and was dark-eyed, and with a 
great deal of soft, dark-brown hair; while Miss Celia was very 
fair, with wide blue eyes, that had a beautiful but somewhat melan- 
choly moistness, and she was much shorter than her sister. As a 
girl she had been rather plump; but that was the case no longer. 
Nor was she merry now, as everyone declared that she used to be in 
her sunny days of youth. 

Indeed, neither of the Misses Lavender were much given to 
laughter, and in Earlsmere they were considered terribly silent. 
But this silence and gentle sadness was generally forgiven them, 
for we knew their history. 

The late Mrs. Lavender had been sister to the Reverend 
Rupert Granger, the Rector, and as her husband had left no brothers 
or sisters of his own, the clergyman was appointed guardian to the 
children. What came of that guardianship in the case of the lad 
there is no occasion to detail here. 

At the time of their mother’s death, the elder Miss Lavender 
was nearly thirty years of age; Miss Celia being about one-and- 
twenty. Their uncle’s guardianship was therefore become rather a 
matter of interest and protection than of direction and regulation. 
He was desirous that. his nieces should look out for a tenant 
for their house, which was indeed vastly too big for them, and 
come to live at the Rectory. But this neither of them would hear 
of. The elder Miss Lavender had a feeling for her uncle—ever 
since the affair of her brother—that would have become repulsion 
had she given way to it. 
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CuapTer III. 


When Mrs. Lavender died, the Miss Granger whom we have 
heard speaking on the subject of the new post office, was still a 
young woman, and was still residing with her father at the Rectory. 
She, too, had a brother, but he was seldom at home; he being a 
“major in the army,” as we used to say with almost superfluous 
particularity, if one considers the comparative rarity of majors 
in the navy. 

This brother, however, came home one winter on furlough, and 
with him there came a younger officer, one Captain Brand, whom we 
all devoted to the hand of Miss Granger. 

As it turned out, he discovered no admiration for that young 
woman, but did specially betray a marked attraction for the younger 
of her cousins, Miss Celia Lavender. 

Whether Miss Granger had shared our ideas in reference to 
this visitor or not I cannot say; but she certainly seemed little 
pleased with his attentions to her kinswoman. And she took so 
little pains to conceal her feelings that everybody noticed it; the 
more rough spoken remarked that Miss Granger was jealous, but 
most of us were content to shake our heads and commit ourselves 
to no opinion about that. 

But there seemed no doubt that Miss Granger had remonstrated 
with her cousin for “ gliding so easily into a flirtation with a 
man who was a stranger to them all, of whom no one knew any- 
thing, and whom Celia herself had not met five weeks before.” 
And it was equally certain that Miss Celia had not taken this re- 
monstrance in good part, whereupon her cousin betook herself to 
the Rector. Apparently the clergyman, when his attention had been 
drawn to the matter, agreed with his daughter, for he spoke strongly 
to his niece, and failing to produce much effect on her by his words 
of wisdom, abruptly asked the young man his intentions. 

Report now declared that Captain Brand had been a good deal 
taken aback by this vigorous course on the part of the Rector; 
that he had objected to being hurried, but had not denied having 
serious intentions in regard to Miss Celia Lavender. 

At all events an engagement between them was speedily an- 
nounced, and all preparations for a wedding were put forward. 

Of course the Rectory did not like to stand aloof, but it was 
easy to see that the Rectory took no great delight out of the 
marriage. The Rector, indeed, was not silent as to the necessity 
of stricter inquiries into the antecedents of the bridegroom; but 
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to all such suggestions Miss Lavender—to whom they were gener- 
ally made—replied that Captain Brand was no friend of her sister’s 
finding: that she had met him at the Rectory, that he had been 
introduced to her as her cousin’s friend and her uncle’s guest, 
and it was now too late to draw back and declare that he was a 
mere acquaintance. If Major Granger had any grounds for dis- 
trusting him, why had the major brought him among them? If he 
had none, why was he now seeking to belittle his friend? 

Miss Lavender had never loved her uncle since the loss of 
her brother, a loss which she laid, justly or unjustly, at that uncle’s 
door; and now Miss Celia went over to her side with a fuller com- 
pleteness, and there were no close amities between the Rectory 
and Paragon House. 

Nevertheless the wedding was performed by the Rector, as- 
sisted by the Reverend Matthew Primm, the Curate, and Miss 
Granger was bridesmaid with the elder Miss Lavender. 

That wedding was never forgotten in Earlsmere. Weddings 
among the Church Street circles were not of frequent occurrence, 
and Paragon House was, in a way, more distinguished even than 
Church Street. 

And Miss Celia was a lovely bride. I do not know myself 
that wedding garments are invariably becoming, or that young 
brides always look their best in them; but Miss Celia had never 
looked so well in all her life as on that bright, sunny morning in 
January when she walked with her bridal procession from the old 
house, where she had passed all her life hitherto, to the old church 
where she had prayed since childhood, and where so many of 
those whose name she was about to relinquish lay in their quiet 
sleep, waiting for the day when the Master should call to them 
to stand again upon their feet clad in the fair raiment of the flesh. 

It was the fashion of Earlsmere weddings to walk to church, 
and a very pretty kindly fashion, as I think. None of our circle 
lived far from the church, and we were accustomed to boast that 
our village street was clean enough for you to eat your dinner 
off. And by walking the wedding party gave the poorer throng— 
who also are much interested in weddings and funerals—a far 
better opportunity of énjoying the smart clothes and flowers than if 
those who were adorned with them had been shut up in coaches. 

Many were the blessings and good wishes rained upon Miss 
Celia as she walked between the respectful lines of spectators 
that bright winter’s morning; and not always silent were the 
admiring criticisms of the handsome bridegroom. The poor people 
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love a pretty bride, and a bride is twice as interesting when you 
remember her mother’s wedding “ as if it was yesterday.” 

And it was not forgotten that Miss Celia came of the “ old 
Lavenders of Lavender Hill,’ and that her grandmother and the 
present Lord Earlsmere’s grandmother had been first cousins. 
Among our townsfolk there is nearly as much reverence for good 
blood as among ourselves, and it was not felt to be any great 
favor on the part of the present proprietors of Lavender Hill that 
they had sent over their grand Scotch gardener with a whole 
cartload of exotic plants to decorate the chancel for Miss Celia’s 
weddings. That was a very simple attention, and it would have been 
more remarkable in its omission than it was in its fulfillment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


One little contretemps occurred that might have seriously 
marred the cheerfulness of everybody, but fortunately it occurred a 
minute or two too soon to have any unlucky result. A triumphal 
arch had been erected over the churchyard gate into Church Street, 


as was our custom on these occasions, and this one was rather 
more than commonly magnificent. It had, in fact, been so loaded 
with decorations as to have become rather top-heavy; and just as 
Miss Celia, leaning on Major Granger’s arm, was about to step 
under it on to the red carpet that reached from the gate to the 
church, a large portion of the upper part came crashing down. 
There was quite a confusion of greenery, white paper pairs of 
gloves, true-love knots, and three-fourths of the word “ luck ” lying 
on the ground; but Miss Celia had stepped back lightly, and had not 
received so much as a scratch. . No harm had been done to anyone, 
and the delay necessary to remove what had fallen was not five 
minutes. : 
It was declared afterwards that Miss Celia had grown very 
pale, as if the slight occurrence had jarred upon her with some 
foreboding of ill-omen. But brides are apt to look pale, and it 
is certain that she laughed cheerily enough while the bystanders 
were congratulating her on her escape. 

“Tt would have been horrid,” she said, “ to have been married 
in a broken nose.” 

Without any tears, though in a low voice, did the young 
bride take God to witness how she plighted all her troth to the 
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man whom she loved, and with louder, more virile decision did 
he declare his intention of endless fidelity to the girl whom he 
had chosen. 

Then the little gold fetter bound them together, and up over- 
head the old bells rang out their clanging assent and gratulation. 


“Ding-dong! For he—has ta—ken her— 
To be—ding-dong—his wed—ded wife—” 


“ded wife,” came the resonant echo from the hollow tower 
where the joy-bells swung. And bells, you know, cannot spell. 

Then the registers were signed and duly witnessed; the bride 
was kissed; and, on her husband’s arm this time, she passed down 
the aisle between the familiar faces, some of which were wet 
with tears. We mostly weep for happiness here below, as if 
remembering how sorrow jostles all our joy, and how swiftly one 
melts into the shadow of the other. 

It is such a short walk from the church to Paragon House, 
that the wedding party were seated at breakfast within twenty 
minutes of the conclusion of the ceremony. The bridal cakes were 
duly eaten, the wedding cake—home-made by the old cook who had 
made the bride’s mother’s—was duly cut, and the bridal toasts 
were drunk: then the bride withdrew to don her traveling gown, 
and her sister bore her company, for it was the custom sixty years 
ago at Earlsmere for the senior bridesmaid to accompany the newly- 
wedded pair upon their honeymoon. 

During that absence of the sisters it was remarked that the 
bridegroom was not talkative, and it was said afterwards that 
he had seemed much preoccupied by a letter that he had then 
opened; some said he frowned, some that he bit his lip, others 
averred that he had stamped impatiently; but all these statements 
were made at a later period. At the moment it was only observed 
that the “ groom was eager to be off and have his wife more to 
himself.” 

At last bride and bridesmaid did come down; there was much 
kissing and handshaking, and the post chaise rolled away on the 
road to Severton, which was to be all their journey for that day, 
the rest of the party being left behind to that feeling of vague 
melancholy that generally succeeds the excitement and elation of 
the morning. 

It is nearly seven miles to Severton, the roads are “ deep” 
and rutty, and the frost, following on a partial thaw of snow, had 
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made them very nearly impassible. It therefore took the heavy, 
old-fashioned post chaise, drawn by its heavy and old-fashioned 
post horses, a very long time to get the bridal trio from Earlsmere 
to the big seaport town. And the brief winter’s day was done 
and the frosty night fallen before the journey was ended. 

The warmth and bright lights of the “ Benbow’s Head ” were 
very pleasant after the cramped sitting still for so long in the 
chilly chaise, and they were all three healthily hungry. Dinner 
was not very long off being ready, for they were themselves later 
than had been expected, and the little party of three sat down to 
it with a great deal of appetite and good humor. When it was 
finished the young wife admitted fatigue, and consented to go and 
rest, her husband going out for a stroll and a pipe upon the quays. 

From that stroll he never returned. After an hour or so 
had gone by the ladies began to expect him, though without any 
nervousness, as it was by no means late. But at the end of two 
hours the bride grew anxious, and a vague, unhappy disquiet fell on 
her. The sisters sat over the fire and tried to turn the bridegroom’s 
absence into a jest, but ever with less and less success. They 
had a shyness of making inquiries concerning his absence among 
the inn folk, until it had grown so late that they were really 
frightened. 

But those inquiries led to nothing. He had been seen to 
light his pipe on the steps of the hotel, and to start off leisurely 
towards the docks and quays; but that was all the people of the 
place could tell. It was a bitter cold night, and through its dragging 
hours the two sisters sat waiting for one who never came. Some- 
times Celia wept a little, but for the most part she sat in dull 
apathy, gazing into the sulky, smouldering fire. She would not 
go to bed; and in the morning, through deep snow, they were taken 
back to Earlsmere in the same coach and by the same driver that 
had brought them yesterday. 

The only word morning brought was that one of the ’ostlers 
belonging to the inn had seen the gentleman talking to a woman 
down by the quays, and had walked into a house with her. There 
was also talk of a party of king’s sailors having been ashore and 
impressed a number of young fellows, but who had been taken or 
what was their description, no one knew. 

If the chill drive had seemed long yesterday, what did it appear 
to-day! Celia shivered as she gazed out on the dead, white world; 
under the pall of snow all her life lay frozen. 

The sisters hardly spoke, and when they did at length reach 
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their home the widowed bride went straight to her room. If she 
could have felt thankfulness for anything then it would have been 
that Paragon House stands at the Severton end of the village, so 
that no other house would have to be passed before reaching it. 

It had never seemed so cheerless; there was no fire in any 
sitting-room, and the blinds were drawn down, as if a dead person 
lay in one of the silent chambers. 


CHAPTER V. 


No news ever came of the bridegroom who had disappeared, 
and the forsaken bride withered in the midst of her youth. Not 
even to her sister would she ever speak of him; from no one would 
she receive any hint of condolence, any suspicion of sympathy. She 
never in any most distant way alluded to her marriage. The old 
servants called her “ Miss Celia,” as they had done all her life, 
and she neither remarked nor appeared to notice it. What she 
would have signed her name no one could tell, for she never wrote 
anything. Nor did any letter ever come that might give her mar- 
ried or her maiden name. 

Some said her trouble had turned her brain, and so they ex- 
cused her for never coming to church—she set no foot in it from 
the day she walked out of it on her husband’s arm; but her sister 
did not think she was mad. 

“ She is dazed. She is like someone who cannot awaken, that 
is all.” 

Perhaps she was like the Princess in the Legend of the Briar 
Rose; she would never waken till her lover came to rouse her from 
her sleep. 

She hardly ever read; I do not know that any of our young 
women used to be great readers in those days. While daylight 
lasted she would knit and sew socks and garments for the poor 
folk, but she herself never took them to the poor. Her sister did 
that. When the light failed she would sit staring into the fire, 
and yet she was not sullen or selfish. She would talk to her 
sister, and play with her at such games as two can play, only she 
would go out to no parties, and her sister never suggested having 
any there. 

Everybody in Earlsmere knew Miss Celia’s story, and its 
shadow hung like a gray sad veil over Paragon House. 

There was hardly any intercourse in those days between the 
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Rectory and Paragon House. The major had gone away to India; 
the Rector was angry that his prudent counsel had not been taken, 
and Miss Granger had once tried to tell Celia what was now her 
duty. The sisters never went to the Rectory, and it was very sel- 
dom anyone from the Rectory came to them. 

It is a trite saying that time is measured less by the mere 
tearing of leaves from the calendar than by our own bitter or 
sweet experiences; and the story of Celia’s marriage was not really 
very old ere it had seemed to throw the pale shadow of age over 
her. She was many years junior to her sister, and yet there 
was more of youth’s aroma still clinging round the elder woman. 
Everyone at Earlsmere thought of “ Miss Celia” as an old maid. 

Only once during the years after her bereavement was Celia 
left alone at Paragon House by her sister; and that was for very 
few weeks. Their sole remaining relation, the widow of their 
father’s brother, living in a distant county, drew near her end, 
and sent word that she would take it kindly if one of her nieces 
would come and keep her company until the end, which she humbly 
said would not be long. 

Celia would have gone, but Miss Lavender would not suffer it 
and set off, wrapped in furs and many cloaks, for it was again 
winter, the hardest there had been since that in whose chill course 
Miss Celia had been married. 

People were not so much given to frequent letter writing in 
those days of heavy postage, but a couple of epistles did come from 
the elder Miss Lavender; rather stiff in style, as was natural 
in one not much in the habit of correspondence, and very likely 
not altogether free from the reproach of mistakes in spelling. 

The latter of these was to announce their aunt’s death, which 
had taken place very quietly “ early on the morning of New Year’s 
Day,” and to inform Celia that what money remained in the late 
Mrs. Lavender’s power had -been bequeathed to her two nieces. 

The letter ended by an assurance that the writer would be 
with her sister again (D. V.) “ by the evening of Thursday.” 

Perhaps Celia had never risen from her bed since the day 
of her wedding with anything so like cheerful anticipation as she 
did on that Thursday morning. She had missed her sister, and 
felt more solitary in her absence than she would have thought prob- 
able; and she had grown almost afraid of the emptiness of the big 
old house. 

There are always certain preparations to make against an 
arrival in houses where arrivals are not frequent, even though the 
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person expected be no stranger. And the making of these filled 
the morning with pleasanter occupation than the poor numbed 
heart had known for years. 

As she went about her little pleasant tasks, a strange kind 
of excitement might have been observed in her manner, had there 
been anyone to watch her. She was conscious herself of it, and 
it deepened into a peculiar suppressed elation. 

At length the old housekeeper did, in fact, notice this; and 
was inclined to shake her head. To her simple, superstitious mind 
it was like the fabled singing of the swan before its death. 

Celia could not rest; all day she was up and down, filling vases, 
that had long stood empty, with Christmas roses and crocuses, 
seeing that the logs burned brightly on her sister’s hearth, and 
making little foolish trips to the door to see if any sign of the 
chaise was to be seen along the road, long before any chaise could 
be expected. 

The day was very cold; and there was a hard bitter frost, 
but it did not seem to freeze about that lonely heart of the desolate 
maid-wife, as in other winters it had done. There was a thick 
frosty haze, and the trees loomed large and ghostly out of the 
mist; but their naked fingers did not appear to her to clutch and 
snap at the leaden sky as was their wont. She could hardly 
eat her solitary meal at one o’clock, and after it was again afoot 
through the house, though there was really nothing left todo. For 
the first time in years she really looked at the things that fell 
within her view: the familiar, old-world rooms, the ancient furni- 
ture, every bit of which had stood in the same position in the 
same room ever since she had been a child; and the portraits of 
her people that seemed to-day to look down upon her from their 
frames with special kindliness. 

“ Old Janet,” she said to the ancient woman that had been her 
nurse in babyhood and was now the housekeeper; “do you know 
what I think? I think that God is going to let me die. I feel 
as if the heavy weight was lifting up; as if all my sadness was 
near its end. I think God is going to let me die, and have done 
with all the sorrow of this foolish life of ours on earth.” 

“ Nay, Miss!” cried the old woman; but she could but shake 
her head. She, too, thought that this strange, rapturous excite- 
ment was the forewarning of the end. 

As the brief wintry afternoon closed in, the girl—for still 
I must so call her—grew calmer, but not less full of cheerfulness. 
She sat down by the fire in the warm snug parlor, and sat look- 
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ing into it. The curtains were not yet drawn, and presently some 
one looked in through the window, and watched her as she sat. 
One has some sense of being so watched, I think, and she moved 
half-uneasily in her seat. 

“T will go and look along the road,” she said, “and see if 
the chaise lights are in sight.” 

She went out to the front, down the paved walk leading from 
the door to the gate of wrought iron, and out into the road. She 
looked towards Severton, but there were no coach lights to be seen, 
nor sound of wheels to be heard. It was, in truth, too early 
for her sister yet. She went back into the house, closing now the 
big door that she had left open, and so back into the fire-lit parlor. 
But as she entered a little exclamation broke from her; it was 
neither fear, nor joy, nor surprise, but some sort of mixture of 
them all. In the chair from which she had so lately risen sat a 
gentleman, and as she moved towards him he rose to his full 
height, and one saw that he was tall. Then for one thrilling 
moment she stood still, they both silent: and then he called her 
by her name. 

The old portraits blinked down pleasantly in the flickering 
light of the fire, as if they were well pleased to assist at such 
a meeting; and they were very discreet witnesses, making neither 
comments nor interruptions. 

On the table were set out the tea things against Miss Laven- 
der’s return, on the hob stood the bright bronze kettle, and this 
began to sing comfortably to itself, though nobody paid it the 
least attention. 

“And when are you going to want to know all?” asked 
Captain Brand. “ When are you going to demand explanations? ” 

She laughed, low and happily, and told him, “ When he 
pleased.” 

So then he began this tale: 

“A good many years ago there was a boy—for, indeed, he 
was no more—who very much resembled me, and when he was 
twenty I was just the same age. He was not a bad boy, but he was 
very weak and, like many other people, very hot-headed. He fell 
in love with a woman much older than himself, whom he thought 
then very beautiful, but whom you, dear, would never have admired. 
This woman was much lower in station than himself, and an adven- 
turess. How he fell more and more in love I need not now tell; 
but at last he offered to marry her, and she held him like a leech to 
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his offer, not, it must be admitted, that he had then any other 
desire than to keep to it. 

“ Well, they were married, and the boy’s dream lasted a few 
weeks: then he found her out. She was drunken, and degraded, 
and selfish as only a drunkard can be. Her coarseness was now 
unbridled, and she sickened him to the very soul ; but still he tried to 
be faithful to her. One day, however, he by chance discovered 
that she had been already married to such another as herself— 
a convict—at the time of her marriage with him. Then he left 
her with a small provision—the biggest he could make—which 
should have been enough to keep her in frugal comfort. 

“Ten years after that discovery this boy, a man now and a 
soldier, was brought by a brother officer to stay in a little country 
town, where he met a dear and lovely maiden whom you have 
often seen, nay, whom you may see now if you will stand up 
and look there over the mantelpiece. And with her he fell in love; 
to her he was married. On their wedding day he met in the streets 
of the great seaport and garrison town, which was the first stage 
on their wedding trip, the woman whom he had once believed to be 
his wife. She had heard of his engagement, and that he was now 
married; and she told him she was in very truth his wife. That 
her former husband had died in prison a day or two before she her- 
self had married him. And she produced evidence of what she 
asserted, having led him into a house for that purpose. Here she 
was living disgracefully. In the very midst of their talk a press- 
gang from a king’s ship burst into the tavern, and with several 
others he was carried aboard the ship. Convinced of the wretched 
truth, he had made no effort to inform the girl whom he had wedded, 
and who could not be his wife, of the truth. Anything she could 
conjecture of his death would, he thought, be easier to bear. And 
so he had kept silence. In many lands he had been, and seen many 
peoples ; but always one image only had lived within his eyes. At 
last tidings came of that woman’s death. He had then been long 
free, and had hastened to verify them. It was certain that woman 
was dead, and now he had come back to ask for the long-delayed 
happiness of which he had so long dreamed.” 

“And, Hector,” the girl whispered, “am I then your wife? ” 

“No, my dear,” he answered, laughing, “ but I hope you will 
still consent to be. I hope you will make no difficulty about your 
second marriage.” 

A sound of wheels came now upon the frosty air; the great 
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front gate creaked on its hinges, and old Janet ran in to announce 
the arrival of Miss Lavender. 
“Well, my patience!” she cried, as she pulled up short at 
the doorway of the parlor. But her voice was aglow with satis- 
faction. “ Lor’ now, if it ain’t the Captain, and he not a day older 
than when he lost himself!” 
“ Come,” said Celia, “let us go out and welcome my sister.” 





PENNIES. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


A FEw long-hoarded pennies in his hand ° 
Behold him stand ; 

A kilted Hedonist, perplexed and sad. 

The joy that once he had, 

The first delight of ownership is fled. 

He bows his little head. 

Ah cruel Time, to kill 

That splendid thrill! 


Then, in his tear-dimmed eyes, 

He drops his treasured pennies on the ground, 
They roll and bound 

And scattered, rest. 

Now with what zest 

He runs to find his errant wealth again! 


So unto men 

Doth God, depriving that He may bestow, 
Fame, health and money go, 

But that they may, new found, be newly sweet. 
Yea, at His feet 

Sit, waiting us, to their concealment bid, 

All they, our lovers, whom His Love hath hid. 


Lo, comfort blooms on pain, and peace on strife, 
And again on loss. 

What is the Key to Everlasting Life? 
A blood-stained Cross. 

New lights arise. 





BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE. 


HIS INTUITIVE METHOD. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


y=] HE two most prominent ideas in the philosophy of 

Ss 7 Bergson are time and intuition. In our last essay 

we dealt with his conception of time. We saw that 

he placed the very stuff of reality in this real time 

which is the flow of the “now,” the everlasting be- 

coming, the nape change. We saw that he cast out of the realm 

of reality the concept of space. Space implied that bodies were 

side by side, that is, discontinuous, whereas real reality was con- 

tinuous, an indivisible flux. We argued that such analysis of 

reality was fraught with metaphysical, physical, and moral ab- 
surdities. 

We suggested at the end of our argument that these absurdi- 
ties were the outcome of a false method of philosophizing, namely, 
Bergson’s particular method of intuition. To substantiate that 
suggestion is the purpose of this essay. Bergson claims that the 
intellect is neither the supreme nor the only method of acquiring 
knowledge. Certain knowledge of the highest and most trans- 
cendental kind can only be obtained by a peculiar kind of intuition. 

In order to find out the respective functions of intelligence 
and intuition, we must first look at the history of their evolution. 
Here, at the very threshold of the question, M. Bergson clashes 
with all previous evolutionists. Hitherto we have been asked to 
believe that from the primordial slime there was evolved first the 
lower forms of life, such as the ameeba and the protocossus, then the 
higher forms of the invertebrates; then the vertebrates with some 
sort of a monkey as the highest but one, and finally man as a de- 
scendant from a simian ancestor. 

M. Bergson now says that this is all wrong. The three 
orders of life, vegetative, instinctive, and rational, are not three 
successive stages of one and the same line of development, but 
rather three divergent directions of one life which split up as it 
grew. We hear nothing of natural selection as the cause of the 
different orders and species. It is the “ original impetus” which 
does everything. The inert matter which it has to overcome serves 
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to modify it. “The animate forms that first appeared were 
therefore of extreme simplicity. They were probably tiny matters 
of scarcely differentiated protoplasm, outwardly resembling the 
amoeba observable to-day, but possessed of the tremendous internal 
push that was to raise them even to the highest forms of life. 
That in virtue of this push the first organisms sought to grow as 
much as possible, seems likely. But organized matter has a limit 
of expansion that is very quickly reached; beyond a certain point 
it divides instead of growing.”* 

The aptitude of matter to divide was not, however, the chief 
cause of the great divisions. The real causes were those which 
life itself bore within its bosom. We can perceive this in our own 
lives. We feel various incompatible tendencies all striving for 
expression. We choose some and abandon others. So the great 
initial life chooses and bifurcates. Of the many bifurcations most 
have become blind alleys, but two or three have become highways, 
one the highway of the plants, another the highway of brutes, 
and another the highway of man. Only in the last one, which 
leads through the vertebrates, has the passage been wide enough 
to allow free movement to the full breath of life. The chief radical 
difference between a vegetable and an animal is that the vegetable 
manufactures its own food directly from mineral substances, whilst 
the animal has to have the organic food ready made. These 
phenomena imply that the vegetable may remain stationary, whilst 
the animal must move about in search of food. Hence, argues 
M. Bergson, “the same impetus that has led the animal to give 
itself nerves and nerve centres must have ended, in the plant, 
in the chlorophyllian function.”} 

Again, just as one great stream of life split up into plants 
and animals, so the animal stream split up into the arthropods and 
the vertebrates. In the line of the arthropods the insect was its 
culmination, whilst in the line of the vertebrates the culmination was 
man. Now it so happens that the most highly developed instinct 
is found amongst the insects. ‘Ants and bees, for instance, have 
instinct much more wonderful than that of cats or foxes. Hence 
M. Bergson infers that the evolution of the animal kingdom, with 
the exception of certain retrogressions towards vegetative life, is 
a bifurcation of ways, one leading to instinct, the other to intelli- 
gence. 

At this point we have to institute a comparison between in- 


*Creative Evolution, p. 104. tIbid., p. 120. 
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stinct and intelligence. In the first place they both come under the 
influence of the philosophy of change, inasmuch as they must be 
described as tendencies and not things. Just as we see plant life 
and animal life interpenetrating each other, so that there is no com- 
plete severance between them, so also we see instinct and intelli- 
gence interpenetrating each other. Neither lends itself to rigid 
definition. Nevertheless that which is instinctive in instinct is 
different from and opposite to that which is intelligent in intellect. 
What does the difference and opposition consist in? 

First it may be noticed that the instruments which instinct uses 
are much more perfect than those which intelligence uses, but they 
have much less adaptability. Instinct is a faculty which uses 
organized implements, whereas intelligence is a faculty which uses 
unorganized implements. In proportion as man’s implements be- 
come organized, so much the less intelligence is required in the 
use of them. Consider, for instance, the difference between the 
thought required to make a pair of shoes by hand and that to make 
a pair by machine. Instinct, therefore, is specialized. It uses a 
special instrument for a special purpose. Intelligence, however, has 
a much wider range. It may have clumsier tools to work with, 
but it can adapt them to an indefinite variety of operations. Imagine 
how many things a sailor can do with his pocket knife. 

This difference of instruments calls forth a difference of 
knowledge. If intelligence has but an unorganized instrument with 
which to work, it must seek out ways and means of adapting the 
instrument to different ends. Intelligence, therefore, is a knowl- 
edge of the relations of things. It sees the connection between 
subject and predicate. It makes inferences. Instinct, on the other 
hand, being generally unable to observe the relations of things, has 
a direct knowledge of the things themselves. It is a sympathy. 
Its direction is quite the opposite of that of intelligence. It touches 
life directly, whilst intelligence has only to do with inert matter. 
When bees are born they know their business immediately and di- 
rectly. Their knowledge is perfect from the first, and independent 
of experience. It is this power of direct insight into life which 
makes instinct so much like intuition. And it is by observing the 
operations of instinct that we are able to put ourselves in the way of 
seeing things by intuition. 

Before passing to the consideration of intuition itself, it will 
be well to give some account of the function of the intellect, 
for the sphere of the operations of the intellect is more familiar 
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to us, and therefore having written this off, we shall better be able 
to discern the range of intuition. 

- The best illustration of what Bergson believes the intellect 
to be like is the cinematograph. The intellect does not deal with 
reality directly; does not touch that unceasing flow of time. It 
only takes snapshot views of it, and does this so constantly and 
readily that the snapshot views may be regarded as succeeding 
each other on a long cinematographical film. The intellect is only 
a part of the mind. It is to the mind what the eye is to the body. 
The body formed the eye because it needed it. So, too, the mind 
formed the intellect, because it wanted it for a special purpose. 
This purpose is to establish relations. The operation of the in- 
tellect is called forth by the needs of action. 

The intellect aims, first of all, at constructing. For this pur- 
pose it uses only inert matter, and if by any chance it uses or- 
ganized matter it treats it as inert. The intellect can deal only 
with the solid, for all else escapes it by reason of fluidity. Now 
for the practical purposes of life we have to take snapshots of the 
living flux; deal with them as having spatial quality; regard them 
as provisionally final and as so many units. It is as if we had 
actually taken a kodak picture of a man vaulting over a bar. We 
know quite well that he does not remain in mid-air, but for the 
practical purpose of showing our friends at home what we have 
seen on the athletic field, we make this static photograph. Cur- 
iously enough we are inclined to look upon the discontinuous 
pictures of life, which our intellect makes, as the one reality. But 
that is simply because such things fix our attention and rule our 
action. “ Of the discontinuous alone does the intellect form a clear 
idea.”’* 

So, too, is it with regard to the objects upon which we act. 
We want to know whither a certain train is going, and whether it 
will stop at our station. Its rate of progress is quite a secondary 
matter. This shows that we fix our minds on the end or meaning 
of the movement. We like to have a design of it as a whole. It 
is so much easier for us to plan our journey if we have a map as 
well as a time table. The intellect, therefore, is not meant to put 
itself into the midst of reality for the thrill of feeling the move- 
ment of the train; not for pure philosophy and metaphysics, but 
simply for the practical purposes of life, to show us how quickly 
we can get to the city, make a fair pile of money, and come home 


*Creative Evolution, p. 163. 
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and gaze during the calm evening upon clean vital becoming. The 
intellect deals with the static and unchangeable simply because it 
is made that way. “ Of immobility alone does the intellect form 
a clear idea.”* 

. By manipulating unorganized, inert, discontinuous, and im- 
mobile solids the intellect is able to fabricate things. Indeed this 
is its chief characteristic, that it has an unlimited power of de- 
composing according to any law, and of recomposing into any 
system. 

Then, too, it has learnt the use of words. These, too, are 
mobile. They can be used first of one concrete thing, then of 
another, and also of ideas. Through means of language the in- 
telligence can penetrate the inwardness of its own work. Nay, 
when it once sees that it can create ideas, there is no object con- 
cerning which it does not wish to have an idea. Thus it seeks 
to employ itself outside practical action. ‘“‘ There are things that 
intelligence alone is able to seek, but which, by itself, it will never 
find. These things instinct alone could find; but it will never 
seek them.”+ Intellect tries, indeed, to embrace life and thought, 
but it fails in its endeavor, because of its nature it seeks to have 
things distinct and clear, that is discontinuous; and this it cannot 
have because life is continuous. The “ intelligible world” which 
the intellect makes for itself resembles the world of solids, but it is 
more diaphanous. The concepts are easier to deal with than 
images of concrete things; yet somehow they are not the perception 
itself of things, but the representation of the act by which the 
intellect is fixed on them. They are symbols not images. 

Hence logic is purely symbolic, and triumphs most in that 
science which deals with solid bodies, namely, geometry. When- 
ever logic works outside this science, so liable is it to go wrong and 
miss life that it needs to be constantly corrected by common sense. 
So natural is it for intellect to look outside life, and fix itself 
on inert matter, that it is sheerly an unnatural process for it to look 
inward upon life and to think that continuous real mobility, that 
creative evolution which is life. The chief negative character of 
the intellect ts its natural inability to comprehend life. 

Seeing, then, that intellect gives us but a distorted view of 
life, how shall we get a real direct vision of life? The nature 
and the functioning of instinct suggest that it must be by something 
analogous to this. 


*Creative Evolution, p. 164. tlbid., p. 159. 
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Instinct is sympathy. If this sympathy could extend its 
object and also reflect upon itself, it would give us the key 
to vital operations—just as intelligence, developed and dis- 
ciplined, guides us into matter. FFor—we cannot too often re- 
peat it— intelligence and instinct are turned in opposite direc- 
tions, the former towards inert matter, the latter towards life. 
Intelligence, by means of science, which is its work, will deliver 
up to us more and more completely the secret of physical opera- 
tions ; of life it brings us, and, moreover, only claims to bring us, 
a translation in terms of inertia. It goes all round life, taking 
from outside the greatest possible number of views of it, draw- 
ing it into itself instead of entering into it. But it is to the 
very inwardness of life that intuition leads us—by intuition I 
mean instinct that has become disinterested, self-conscious, ca- 
pable of reflecting upon its object and of enlarging it in- 
definitely.* 


I will here make confession, and say that it took me some 
considerable time to see what M. Bergson meant by this new 
method of observing reality. I had been so accustomed to regard 
the intelligence as the only faculty for acquiring real knowledge, 


that I began to have a sinister foreboding that this new method of 
knowing things might have something to do with the stomach. 

“ Consciousness of living is the intuition of life. It is reality.” 
I read these words over and over again, yet unable to fathom 
their profundity. Then the light came to me in this wise: One 
night as I was in the train coming from Maldon, a man whose 
heart was glad with wine (or something else) turned to me and 
said: “I am glad I am alive, sir, aren’t you?” I hesitated a 
moment, and then I put my hand on his shoulder and said: “ You 
have got it.” In a moment of exalted confusion he had seen 
the central truth of the new philosophical method. 

Consciousness of living is the intuition of life. It is a psy- 
chological phenomenon which all philosophies have recognized, and 
which every man may observe for himself. M. Bergson’s alleged 
discovery is not the fact itself, but the supposed enormous sig- 
nificance of the fact. He asks us to make a wider use of this 
faculty of gazing directly at life. Like the man in the Maldon 
train, we are too liable to be content with the first glimpse of it, 
to turn our backs upon it, and to seek our satisfaction in discursive 
reasoning. We need to wake up and see in this intuitive vision the 


*Creative Evolution, p. 186. 
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philosophical instrument par excellence. By this method we can 
lay hold on reality itself. Kant thought that we could not touch 
the thing in itself because space and imaginary time were in the 
way. But Bergson having discarded space and the images of time, 
and having made real time the one reality, is able. to see it by direct 
vision. Thus at last we have a real metaphysic, a knowledge of the 
Ding-an-sich, moving about with no Erscheinung to veil it from 
our view. 

At first it might seem that this direct vision of life might 
give us nothing more than the elementary idea of the eternal flow 
of things. But that is because we have not yet made any serious 
effort. What, however, gives us hope is an analogous process in 
the world of zsthetics. The layman in art sees only the features 
of the objects which strike his eye. But the artist sees the inten- 
tion of life, the simple movement that runs through them, binds 
them together, and gives them significance. “This intention is 
just what the artist tries to regain, in placing himself back within 
the object by a kind of sympathy, in breaking down by an effort 
of intuition the barrier that space puts between him and his model.”* 
A sonata by Beethoven does not consist of vibrations, or melodies, 
or chords, nor yet in the technique of the pianist who plays, but in 
one undivided and indivisible whole which the composer saw at 
one glance by intuition, and which the performers, if they are to 
execute it properly, must see in like manner. 

So also, it is suggested, must we try to see the problems of 
life. The intuitions of art never get further than the individual, 
but the intuitions of philosophy may conceivably get to universals 
of very rich content. But let us not expect too much. Intuition 
will never have so wide a range as science, nor yet will its knowl- 
edge be so definite and clear. Why? Because “ intelligence re- 
mains the luminous nucleus around which instinct, even enlarged 
and purified into intuition, forms only a vague nebulosity.” Let us 
take particular note of this sentence, for it explains so very much 
of the hazy thought of the day, and also why so many people 
are turning to Catholicism for something intellectual, solid, and 
fundamental. 

Thus we have arrived at the conclusion which Bergson prom- 
ised us in the beginning: Before we can have a theory of knowl- 
edge, we must first have a theory of life. The theory of life was 
that an initial impulse was thrust out from some centre, and that 


*Creative Evolution, p. 186. 
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this impulse was identical with life, consciousness, time, and reality. 
The life thus continually flowing bifurcated, forming itself into 
special streams for special needs and special purposes. 

In man the stream had two distinct functions to perform, 
namely, to deal with the objective world and with the subjective 
world. For these purposes it created respectively the faculties 
of intelligence and intuition. From these two faculties taken to- 
gether, as being elements of the one consciousness, we derive 
our theory of knowledge. Intelligence needs the service of intui- 
tion, whilst intuition needs the service of intelligence. 


On the one hand, indeed, if intelligence is charged with matter, 
and instinct with life, we must squeeze them both in order to 
get the double essence from them ; metaphysics [he means knowl- 
edge gained by intuition] is, therefore, dependent on theory of 
knowledge. But, on the other hand, if consciousness has thus 
split up into intuition and intelligence, it is because of the need 
it had to apply itself to matter at the same time as it had to 
follow the stream of life. The double form of consciousness 
is then due to the double form of the real, and theory of 
knowledge must be dependent upon metaphysics. In fact, each 
of these two lines of thought leads to the other; they form a 
circle, and there can be no other centre to the circle but the 
empirical study of evolution.* 


We are deeply grateful to M. Bergson for this last word, for 
it gives us the key to the criticism we are about to make of his 
theory. In the formation of his theory he has depended very 
largely on the biological science. We have followed with fasci- 
nation his long disquisitions on the wonders of plant and animal life. 

But the selective principle in the choice of his examples has 
undoubtedly been the determination to demonstrate a continuous 
evolution due to intrinsic impulse. Hence such a thoroughgoing 
evolution as that of Herbert Spencer is cast aside, because it is not 
continuous enough. His evolution was merely an intellectual re- 
construction of evolution. ‘“ Such, however, is Spencer’s illusion. 
He takes reality in its present form; he breaks it to pieces; he 
scatters it in fragments which he throws to the winds; then he 
‘integrates’ these fragments and ‘dissipates their movement.’ Hav- 
ing imitated the whole by a work of mosaic, he imagines he has 
retraced the design of it, and made the genesis.”} Spencer had 
started off to remount and redescend the course of the universal 


*Creative Evolution, p. 188. tIbid., p. 385. 
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becoming, but no sooner had he started than he turned off short 
and gave us a picture of mosaic dispensation, formal parts side by 
side with formal parts, a picture whose veriest characteristic was 
discontinuity. 

Now it so happens that the biological science has, in these latter 
days, given a very rude shock to all evolution which professes to be 
continuous. 

The discoveries of Gregor Johann Mendel have come as a 
bolt from the blue. Their whole tendency is to show that what- 
ever else may be said of evolution, it cannot be said to be continuous. 
The example first used in experimentation by Mendel himself shall 
serve to illustrate what we mean. This example is the ordinary 
edible pea, Pisum sativum. Taking two varieties of this, the tall 
and the dwarf, he cross-fertilized them. The.first generation of 
hybrids turned out to be all tall. Then these hybrids in turn were 
sown, and the result was that both tall and dwarf plants grew up. 
Moreover, these tall and dwarf grandchildren appeared in definite 
proportion, three tall specimens for every one dwarf. 

Mendel experimented on 1,064 plants, out of which 787 ap- 
peared as tall and 277 as dwarfs, that is three to one approximately. 
To the character which remained during the three generations, 
namely, tall, Mendel gave the name of dominant, whilst to that 
which disappeared or rather remained latent in the middle genera- 
tion he gave the name of recessive. 

From these experiments two laws are deduced. The first is 
that when two races possessing two antagonistic peculiarities are 
crossed, the hybrid exhibits only one, and as regards this character 
the hybrid is indistinguishable from its parent. The second is that 
in the formation of pollen or egg-cell, the two antagonistic peculiar- 
ities are segregated, so that each ripe germ-cell carries either the one 
or the other of these peculiarities, but not both. Thus the laws 
positively exclude any intermediate conditions. Discontinuity, 
therefore, is of their very essence. Further, what is true of in- 
heritance is also true of variation. Professor Bateson, the apostle 
of Mendelism in England, does speak of continuous and discon- 
tinous variation. But of the continuous variations he says that 
they are very slight, in fact almost insensible, differences of size, 
color, etc., in a series of individuals having the same parent. But 
these fluctuate about a given mean. They never shade off into 
other forms. Thus where continuity does appear, it would seem 
only to accentuate the fact of discontinuity. And when the dis- 
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continuity affects both inheritance and variation, there is a double 
reason for doubting a continuous evolution. 

We are quite aware that Mendel’s laws are not universally 
accepted in the scientific world. Nor have they, owing to the 
complexity of interfering circumstances, been widely verified in 
the qualities of the human species. But they have assumed an 
importance so great in the scientific world, and have received such 
marvelous confirmation by the experiments of De Vries, Bateson, 
and Biffen, as to throw the gravest possible doubt on that theory 
of life from which M. Bergson develops his theory of knowledge. 
The chief note of Bergson is continuity, whereas the chief note of 
Mendel is discontinuity. I have searched in vain through the 
works of M. Bergson for some reference to the theory of Mendel. 

What is made doubtful by a study of biology is made more 
than doubtful by a study of psychology. With regard to this 
theory of life, which M. Bergson takes as his foundation, we may 
ask what does he mean by life? He tells us: ‘“ Existence in time 
is life.’ Once again he changes the current coinage. It is quite 
true that we now speak of the life of a motor-car, and when a 
medical practitioner is calculating whether motor-cars or horses are 
the more economical, he considers their lives on the Bergsonian 
principle of existence in time. Which will last the longer and 
which will cost the less? But, according to the current use of 
words and ideas, the life of a motor-car is but metaphorical life 
when compared with the life of a horse. The chauffeur needs 
no whip because the motor-car has no feelings and no conscious- 
ness. Such a kind of life then can be no prerequisite for a theory 
of knowledge. On the contrary there is required a theory of knowl- 
edge before the motor-car can have any life at all, metaphorical or 
otherwise. The construction of a motor-car is wholly the outcome 
of mechanical science. 

Next we must eliminate from the question the life of plants. 
We may readily grant that there are borderland specimens of plants 
showing signs of sensation. But taking the whole vast order of 
the vegetable world, we have to say of it that it has no sensation 
and no consciousness. An oak tree does not squeak or kick if 
you stick pins into it. That stream of life, therefore, which is 
purely vegetable has no exigency and tendency to concentrate for 
itself a nucleus of intelligence. The vegetable life is no prerequisite 
for a theory of knowledge. 

The question is thus narrowed down to one of feeling and 
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intelligence. But here M. Bergson unfortunately uses words of 
double or vague meaning. For instance, he uses the word “ mind ” 
as including instinct and intelligence, whereas hitherto mind has 
always been taken to exclude instinct or feeling. So also he speaks 
of intuition as instinct that has become self-conscious and capable 
of reflecting on its object, whereas at other times he speaks of it as 
the power of direct vision. 

Now a faculty cannot be sense and intelligence at the same 
time, because these two faculties, whether we regard them as 
things or as tendencies, are essentially distinct. Neither can a fac- 
ulty act directly and reflexly at the same time. If, however, M. 
Bergson means that intuition can act first directly and then reflexly, 
then so far he is intelligible. We understand, but do not agree 
with him. 

As we have already remarked, the most ardent students of 
M. Bergson complain of his obscurity concerning the borderland of 
intelligence and intuition. 

We must try, therefore, to disentangle the matter for him. 
And the first step in this process of disentanglement will be to recog- 
nize that there is an essential distinction between intellect and sense. 
Imagination is sense, and instinct is sense, because both pertain 
directly to an organic faculty. The intellect undoubtedly depends 
upon sense for its material wherewith to think. Each thought 
indeed is accompanied with an organic phantasm. Their mutual 
interpenetration is subtle and complex. Accidentally they are 
united, but essentially they are distinct. Instead of drawing out 
long a priori proofs of this, we shall propose a simple experiment 
by which every reader may test it for himself. 

Let him first picture to. himself in his imagination a square. 
Then let him likewise form a pentagon. After that let him imagine 
a hexagon. Now let him pass respectively to a regular polygon 
of 3,751 sides and to one of 3,752 sides. As far as imagination goes 
(4. e., the faculty of sense), both of the polygons are identical. 
They are as circles in his imagination. But his intelligence tells 
him that they are as much different from each other as a square is 
from a circle. Sense, therefore, even in its highest form, namely, 
that of the imagination, is different in kind, and not merely in 
degree, from intellect. : 

With this distinction we may examine M. Bergson’s picture 
of consciousness: “ Intelligence is the luminous nucleus around 
which instinct, even enlarged and purified into intuition, forms only 
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a vague nebulosity.” That part of consciousness, therefore, which 
is not intelligence is instinct or intuition. Instinct and intuition, 
therefore, must be sensation. And this is what M. Bergson repeats 
over and over again. We are to set our intelligence aside, because 
that deals only with solids and the representations of reality, and 
we are to put ourselves into the eternal flux and feel the reality of 
it. That consciousness of living, therefore, which is the dawning 
of a new philosophy, according to M. Bergson, has been rightly 
named in the scholastic system as the sensus intimus, and rightly 
defined as the faculty by which we recognize as our own the various 
modifications of our senses. 

This was the sense which had just functioned in the man in the 
Maldon train. Then his intellect reflected upon it, and the reflec- 
tion caused him the joy which he so ardently wished to share with 
me. Moreover, this explanation of intuition as a feeling is the 
one which has been generally taken by those who have tried to put 
M. Bergson’s doctrine to a practical application. 

When asked for reasons for certain views, they reply that they 
have arrived at their conclusions by another way than that of reason. 
They have seen the truth intuitively. They feel that it must be 
true, and therefore it #s true. And this is just where the danger 
of M. Bergson’s doctrine comes in. 

Naturally such an exaggeration of feeling would require a cor- 
responding debasement of reason. This, therefore, shall be our 
next point, to examine the various limits which have been set to 
reason by M. Bergson. 

Our first objection is to the statement that it is of the dis- 
continuous alone that the intellect forms a clear idea. There is a 
fallacy here which is due to the confusing of imagination with in- 
telligence. When we try to imagine an object in motion, especially 
if the motion be rapid, the phantasm appears to us as somewhat 
blurred. The internal sense of the imagination is very similar to 
the external sense of eyesight. The eye requires time to adjust 
itself to rapid motion, and if this time is not allowed, the moving 
object appears as fogged. If I tie a piece of wood to the end of 
a string and whiz it round, the wood will appear as a circle. 

The Futurist painters* made exactly the same fallacy when 
they tried to express movement through means of paint on canvas. 
Thus if they wanted to paint a man in the act of swimming they 
painted two men and smudged one into the other. Pictorial repre- 
sentation, whether on a photographic film or on a painter’s canvas, 


*See article in the Dublin Review, July, 1912. 
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or on the retinue of the eye, or on the substance of the brain, 
requires time and space, requires to be discontinuous, if it is to be 
clear. But not so with intellectual representation. 

The intellect, whilst using time and space as its handmaids, 
is able to transcend them. I can conceive of local motion even apart 
from the object which is moving. I can conceive of life even apart 
from the animal which lives. And this essential distinction can be 
demonstrated by the experiment with the regular polygon already 
described. The fallacy which is here committed by M. Bergson is 
that known as the illicit transit from the ontological to the logical 
order. He mixes up sensitive phantasy with intellectual thought. 

So also is it with the statement, that of immobility alone does 
the intellect form a clear idea. This statement is connected with 
the previous one by the doctrine that motion is continuous and in- 
divisible, a doctrine which we disproved in our first article. With- 
out, however, referring to that doctrine or its refutation, we can 
say directly that the intellect can get a clear idea of mobility. I can 
compare, for instance, mobility with immobility, and I can recognize 
precisely, distinctly, and clearly that there is as much difference 
between them as there is between chalk and cheese. It is the 
imagination that renders the immobile clearly and the mobile con- 
fusedly. The intellect can have clear conceptions of both. Once 
again, M. Bergson has been the victim of the illicit transit, mistak- 
ing that which is spiritual for that which is material. 

With what M. Bergson says of the intellect’s unlimited power 
of decomposing ideas according to any law and of recomposing 
them into any system, we cordially agree. In our language we 
call it division and composition. Here we come to the point 
where intellect meets intuition. 

We object to the statement that the chief negative character of 
the intellect is its natural inability to comprehend life. 

First, M. Bergson misrepresents the power of the intellect 
when he says that its concepts are not the perception itself of things. 
He wonders still farther from the truth when he says that these con- 
cepts are something less than images, and are, in fact, merely sym- 
bols. He falls into an error somewhat similar to that of Kant. 
Kant said that the intellect could know nothing of the things in 
themselves, but only of their appearances. Bergson says that in- 
tuition alone sees the things in themselves. The intellect does not. 
The intellect sees only symbols of the things, and symbols, more- 
over, which are not images. That means that our intellectual 
concepts have so little correspondence with the things they represent 
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that they are not even natural symbols of them, but merely conven- 
tional symbols. 

The refutation of this doctrine is the same as the refutation of 
that of Kant. It is an appeal to common sense and to the universal 
judgment of mankind. When I put my teeth into a rosy apple, 
can I be quite sure that it really is an apple, and that it is not pos- 
sibly a cricket ball, which is the conventional symbol for an apple? 
When I am talking to President-elect Wilson can I be quite sure 
that it really is Mr. Wilson, and not possibly Mrs. Eddy, who may 
be the conventional symbol for Mr. Wilson. 

No, we decline to be moved from that medizeval scholastic in- 
tuition which is the common sense of all nations, always and every- 
where, the semper, ubique et ab omnibus all taken together, namely, 
that things are normally what they appear to be, and not merely 
conventional symbols of the same. 

Hence although we do not go so far as to say that the intellect 
is naturally able to comprehend life, yet we do go so far as to say 
that it is as naturally able to comprehend life as it is to comprehend 
the solid objects of the external world or anything else at all. The 
intellect does not comprehend things in the sense that it knows 
everything that can possibly be known about them. But it does 
comprehend them in the sense that it knows their essence, namely, 
that by which they are what they are. And to this kind of com- 
prehension life is no exception. 

The intellect has no difficulty whatever in formulating its 
definition of life—the activity by which a being moves itself. And 
when asked for further explanation it has no difficulty in saying that 
the word “ move” includes all forms of change or alteration, and 
includes the energies of feeling, intelligence, and will, as well as 
local motion; and that the word “ activity ” is understood as having 
an immanent character as opposed to transient, that is, beginning 
and ending as an internal principle. ; 

All this belittling of intelligence, however, is but the natural 
result of M. Bergson’s theory of life. In trying to make intuition 
a continuation of instinct he got on to the wrong line. Intuition 
is a mental faculty, whereas he tried to make it a sensitive faculty. 
He did not recognize that there are organic internal senses as well 
as organic external senses. And being on the line of organic inter- 
nal sense, he came to that operation of it by which it feels the 
present state of the body, the flow of the now, and thereupon 
called it intuition. Then, instead of regarding this organic sense 
as ministrant to intellect, he dragged in the reflections which the 
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-intellect made upon it, and called those reflections the reflections 
of the intuitive faculty. 

Bergson is quite clear on the point. “ But it is to the very 
inwardness of life that intuition leads us.”* So far he has ob- 
served the operation of the organic sense. Then he continues: 
“ By intuition I mean instinct that has become disinterested, self- 
conscious, capable of reflecting upon its object and enlarging it 
indefinitely.”} There he adds on to the sensation the reflective 
function of the intelligence, but retains all under the same name of 
intuition. He observes that the primary sensation has a natural 
tendency to lend itself to the intellect to be reflected upon. But 
he asks us to resist this natural tendency and drive on this so-called 
intuition to explore the deeper experiences of life. Instead of 
using his intelligence to abstract essences from life, man must 
plunge into the stream and feel life. 

Unfortunately there is one great obstacle to this method, and 
that is the great fact of space. Therefore, according to Bergson, 
space must be annihilated. Thus we have arrived at the conclusion 
which we proposed at the end of our last article. The discarding 
of space and the placing of reality in the flow of time was due to 
this exaggerated subjectivism which substitutes feeling for intelli- 
gence, and which under the false title of mental intuition sets up 
sensation as the philosophical faculty. 

But it may be asked: is it not true that artists have visions of 
great conceptions? Is it not true that great politicians conceive 
vast policies intuitively? Is it not true that great generals seize 
upon great strategies instinctively? Is it not true that great Saints 
and Doctors of the Church have a tremendous grasp of huge fields 
of doctrine, and see many truths so swiftly that it can hardly be 
ascribed to discursive reasoning? It is. 

But the insight is not due to that organic sensation which 
announces to us our subjective feelings at the present passing mo- 
ment. Nor is it due to that stultification of the intellect which 
confines its powers to the limits of space and imaginary time. Nor 
yet again is it due to an aimless guessing at conclusions merely be- 
cause we would like them to be true or feel them to be true. No 
there is a sane doctrine of intuition and a sane doctrine of mental 
instinct. : 

We propose to sketch this in our next essay, which will take 
the form of a comparison between Bergson, Newman, and Aquinas. 


*Creative Evolution, p. 186. tIbid., p. 186. 





AT THE GATEWAY OF ITALY. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


6g T is afternoon in the June time; and over on the other 

side of that mile of blue water is Italy. Slowly, 

very slowly, the steamer is passing Posilipo; and so 

softly it moves that you scarcely feel the gentle stir- 

ring as you stand by the rail in silent watching. 

Closer and closer you are nearing the haven, and a thousand voices 

coming over the hill are bidding you welcome home. For no one 

ever sails in through those summer seas but feels he is come to the 
home of his hopes and longings and dreams. 

For days the spell of Italy has little by little been creeping 
out to you. Long before you sighted Isola dei Cavoli you felt 
the beguiling of. the Tyrrhenian Sea. And when Cape Carbonara 
is lost in the distance, and the blue begins to deepen in the sky, 
and the waters of the ocean are all but tranquil, the enchantment 
steadily strengthens. And at last as you enter the Bocca Grande, 
with Ischia near enough to touch, and Capri over there in the offing, 
and the tiny Procida beckoning you in, the charm is done. 

There is Naples, rising in all her loveliness on the bay of un- 
ruffled water that sweeps for thirty miles from Pozzuoli to far 
Sorrento; a hillside city that follows the lines of the crescent bay, 
with red-roofed houses rising tier upon tier, gleaming in cream 
and brown, and churches with towers, and castles with turrets re- 
splendent in the glow of the western sun. To the left, on the 
garden slopes of Posilipo, is the flashing of white villas; on the 
right is Vesuvius, the one shadow in all Campania. Little barks 
are flitting about as butterflies in gay festa; singers are winning 
your heart with the notes of “ Santa Lucia;” flower-boys are fresh- 
ening the air with the scent of roses; and the hum of life, the 
joyous life of the Old World, calls to you from over the water. 
Verily you have reached the land of the soul’s desiring. 

One day in the long ago, before the muse of history had 
emerged from the cloud of fable, a siren maid, Parthenope, slept in 
unceasing slumber on the shores before you. She had sought death 
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in the wave that ofttimes had mingled its foam with her soft voice. 
Never a dream was hers that whither the ocean carried her should 
be given her name, but so it was that those who found the maiden 
would not let us forget. From Parthenope’s strand to the Naples 
of now is a long path to travel. Greek and Roman, Goth and 
Norman and Spaniard, mingle in the film that gives you Naples’ 
history, and her twenty-five hundred years have watched many a 
conqueror and many a captive pass over her hills. 

Every nation in Europe has had its warriors at her gates. 
Until conquered by the Romans in the fourth century before 
Christ, Naples remained, in art, in letters, in atmosphere, a Gre- 
cian city. When Rome crumbled before the downpouring of the 
barbarians, Naples, too, felt the inroad of the mighty victors. In 
the middle of the sixth century the city fell under Byzantine suprem- 
acy, but soon after gained her liberty. For five centuries she 
maintained her freedom, with all the lights and shadows of an iron 
age falling upon her stage. But in 1130 her independence dissolved 
before the embattled hosts of Roger of Normandy. In 1194 the 
Hohenstaufen secured the fair city as a marriage portion. Seventy 
years later Charles of Anjou obtained the prize, but his line fell, 
too, when in 1442 Alphonso of Aragon rode through the streets 
at the head of a conquering army. For three hundred years Spain 
had her viceroys living in the beautiful city. Hapsburg then won 
the cast in 1713, and the Bourbon shortly after. And even in days 
more near there was still the constant shifting. of the battle tide, 
ever the restless surging of the waves of war. 

Not all this motley throng of plumed knights and crested kings 
cross your imagination in thickened confusion as you look upon the 
brilliant Posilipo or the gigantic Vesuvius, or the amphitheatre of 
hill-set houses that smile a welcome to you over the bay. But to- 
morrow you will begin to see them, and you will see them the day 
after, and for many a day tocome. For history a-plenty has been 
made along the busy Via Roma, and through the length and breadth 
of the lanes that intersect it at every turn. Down by the Piazza 
del Municipio, the Castel Nuovo, with six and one-half centuries 
of time recorded on its chronicles, speaks to you of Charles of 
Anjou, who built it and passed it on to a line of kingly followers. 
But the pennons of Aragon were also to float from these battlements 
when the time should be ripe for Angevin defeat. Frenchman and 
Spaniard now fight their battles over again on the bronze gates of 
the triumphal arch. To-day Italy’s cavalry is quartered at the 
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Castel, but when the world is hushed in the silence of the night 
Anjou and Aragon are tilting for the title, and many a battle is 
lost and won by the pale riders of a day that is gone to its setting. 

As you walk away from the Castel Nuovo the thoughts of olden 
tumults die, and you only remember that thirteenth of December in 
the year 1294. On that day in the Sala di San Luigi took place an 
event unparalleled in ecclesiastical history—il gran rifiuto. Five 
months before the Cardinals had climbed Monte Marone in the wil- 
derness of the Abruzzi, and had acquainted a gentle old man with 
the news that the conclave in session at Perugia had selected him 
as the new Pope. Tearfully was the word received. Why had 
they come to him, Pietro di Murone, was the bewildered appeal, 
to him who knew nothing of affairs of State, and unworthy utterly 
to be vicegerent of Christ on earth? They prevailed; and on the 
twenty-ninth of August he was consecrated, taking the name of 
Celestine the Fifth. But he was not happy. More and more as 
the days went by was he convinced that he was not fitted for the re- 
sponsibilities of the Papacy, that he was only working mischief to 
the Church. Finally, his soul weary almost unto death, he resolved 
to abdicate. The clergy and the people implored him to continue as 
their Father, but in vain. And on that mid-December day he sum- 
moned the Cardinals to the great hall of the Castel Nuovo, and 
announced to them that he was to be their Pope no longer. Taking 
off the triple tiara and the ring of the Fisherman and the white 
cassock of lamb’s wool, he resumed his poor habit, and hastened 
away to the happiness of his cell in far Sulmona. The centuries 
have woven many memories into the mellow tapestry of the Castel; 
but the one of purest sheen is the memory of the kindly San Celes- 
tino, who believed that he was not fitted to be the leader of Chris- 
tianity, but that he should serve God in solitude and prayer, in 
cloistered silence amid the hills. 

If the Angevin dynasty appeals to your love of the past, you 
will go some day to the old church of Santa Chiara. With splendid 
‘facade and beautiful campanile, it is well worthy of the six centuries 
of service that it has to its crediting. Founded by Robert the Wise, 
it was the royal chapel. Many a worshipper of high degree has 
the old edifice counted; it has sung the requiem over many a house 
of kings fallen to dusty death. Up by the high altar is the monu- 
ment of its founder, a princely figure, robed in the Franciscan habit, 
resting in all the quiet dignity of marble life. Here among the 
Gothic tombs of Anjou it is interesting to read the epitaphs that 
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Petrarch and his fellows once wrote to tell the story of knightly 
men and virtuous women. 

Naples is indeed redolent of memories. Poetry breathes its 
message to you from the tomb of Virgil; and the wayside grasses 
whisper to you the tale of Arcady-land that they told to the gentle 
Mantuan centuries and centuries ago. Posilipo has its memories of 
Lucullus and his. wondrous gardens; and treasures, too, proud 
recollections of the days when Augustus came to its cooling breezes 
wearing the sceptre of the world. Naples was vigorous in the 
Middle Ages, and enjoyed her share in the pageant and pomp of 
the Renaissance. For in those days the Tuscan artists and scholars 
and poets came to the city on the bay and lingered long. Naples 
displays her churches and castles, and shows what Giotto did, and 
Simone Martini, and many an architect and sculptor. She points 
out to you the place where Sannazaro used to watch the fishermen 
to get inspiration for his idylls; Sannazaro, chosen by the Pope 
as the poetical champion of Christendom. She tells you where 
Petrarch prayed, where Tasso sang his song. For the poet of 
Avignon had no uncertain connection with the southern city, as 
history writes the incident. Robert the Wise was a child of the 
early Renaissance, and was a scholar as well as a king. And one 
day Petrarch came to the king and received from his hands a 
diploma setting forth his qualifications for the laurel. When the 
poet went to Rome for the crowning, he bore with him the parch- 
ment signed by a royal hand. And Tasso, the flower of the Catho- 
lic cinquecento, not infrequently tarried for a season in the city 
of the siren. Here in the monastery of Monte Oliveto, while 
wooing back the smiles of health after a severe illness, he wrote 
part of the Gerusalemme. Here, also, interrupting for a time his 
work on the great epic, he composed a poem in honor of the con- 
gregation whose careful nursing was restoring him to better days. 

A morning will come when you will wish to visit the convent 
of San Domenico. Alphonso the First and all his court went there 
six centuries ago, and were held spellbound by the gifted tongue 
of a Dominican monk. For Thomas Aquinas came to Naples, too, 
and gave her to wonder at his flashing intellect. The lecture hall 
where once he taught still remains, but you will prefer to linger 
in the humble cell of the Saint, where he used to kneel before his 
crucifix, from which, as he declared, he had won all his wisdom. 
You partake a little of his humility as you think of that greatest 
genius of the schools kneeling before the figure of the Infinite 
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Truth, and asking God in heaven that His lowly servant might 
speak a portion of that Truth in no fashion unworthy, while the 
multitude of students in eager assembly waited in the hall. 

The great church of Naples is the Cathedral of San Gennaro. 
Begun in 1272 by order of Charles of Anjou, and completed in 
1316, the Gothic edifice is one of the most imposing cathedrals 
in south Italy. Its Chapel of San Gennaro is, perhaps, the richest 
chapel in the world. Perfect in point of architecture, it is filled 
with silver lamps, golden candelabra, purest of marble altars, and 
chalices studded with diamonds and rubies, the gifts of princes 
and peers from every nation on earth. It is commonly known as 
the Cappella del Tesoro. But its chief wealth, surpassing any 
gems of gold, is the vials of blood and the head of Saint Januarius. 

Saint Januarius, the Bishop of Benevento, beheaded near the 
Solfatara in the early fourth century, is the Patron Saint of the 
city. And great is the devotion to him. It is in this chapel that 
the liquefaction occurs in May and September, when the cathedral 
is crowded to its very portals. When the wonder is manifested, 
the voices of thousands join in a mighty Te Deum; the bells of 
the city’s churches ring forth their joyful acclaim; the booming 
cannon echoes out over the waiting waters to carry the message 
to the sailors on the ships; and the Neapolitan fears no more for 
another year the frowning mountain of Vesuvius. Rejected by 
men unwilling to accept the evidence of their eyes, the miracle 
of the liquefaction has baffled scientists for ages. But it is pleasing 
for the people of Naples to remember that Voltaire lost his skepti- 
cism in its presence, and to count him as a valiant defender of 
their faith. 

Over in the Palazzo Reale, the palace with the statues of 
eight Neapolitan rulers adorning its attractive front, blossoms a 
memory which had its birth in the capital city on the Seine. Up 
in the distressed city of Paris the revolutionists, maddened with 
their new-found liberty, were seeking victims to sate their insane 
fury. And a gentle queen one day rode through the city of sorrows 
to lay down her life, a ransom to their thirst for blood, the most 
pitiable martyr of the old régime. Down to sunny Naples the news 
was borne. To-day they will show you at the Palazzo the chapel in 
which Maria Carolina, the wife of Ferdinand the Fourth, knelt 
in prayer for the soul of her sister, Marie Antoinette. Her five 
daughters were beside her, and their mingled orisons rose to heaven, 
and sincere and sorrowful petition at the throne of the King; a 
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fervent asking that she who was never more queenly than in death 
might rest in everlasting peace. 

The sojourner in Naples will feel no affection for the giant 
that castles in Vesuvius. Still more keenly will he cherish resent- 
ment when he visits the Museo Nazionale and beholds the pitiful 
relics of that old-time campaign of destruction. Mural paintings 
and bronze statuettes and silver goblets plead the cause of the once 
fair and laughing cities whose graves he will look upon in sadness 
on some to-morrow. Along the corridors of this fine museum one 
will also feel the thrill of early Greek art, the repose and beauty of 
many a god and nymph; and will remember Roman glory in the 
august assemblage of heroes that live in these marble halls. 

This kind of joy Naples offers you; the keen delight of delv- 
ing into the bypaths of her past and the lanes that ask you to follow 
to the end. Your day wanderings open up vistas of thought through 
which you never looked before; aisles of dream peopled not with the 
conjured figures of your fancying, but with the ghosts of men and 
women once ruddy in the flush of life. And at the close of many a 
full day you go up to your balcony window overhanging the splen- 
did Corso Vittorio Emanuele and live it all over again. 

The golden sun has gone to sleep behind the restful hills of 
Posilipo, the cool of the day has come, and the southern twilight 
is just creeping over the world. The calm and serenity of un- 
counted centuries are closing in on the gray-blue Mediterranean, 
the beautiful sea that carries deep in its bosom memories of Han- 
nibal and Augustus and Saint Paul. The rose-tints pale in the 
west, and over lovely Sorrento the lamp of night is beginning to 
glimmer. And with the rising of the moon you open your arms to 
Naples as she has done to you, and beg her to take you as her own. 

Expanding before you is the vast panorama of the wonderful 
bay, aglow with the lanterns of a hundred ships. A great pale 
sheet of silver it seems, bathed in the white radiance of the full- 
orbed moon. The huge Vesuvius looms distinct in the distance, 
a grim and gray spectre of the night. Below you in curving lines, 
in harmony with the bowl of the bay, and rising in fairy tiers, 
are the lights of the hillside city, twinkling and gleaming like thou- 
sands of torches carred in elfin hands. It seems as if Naples has 
attired herself in her loveliest robe to gladden you, but every night 
she wears the same soft mantle and the same brilliant jewels to tell 
the world that there is only one Naples. 

The scene from this balcony window you will never forget. 
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It is almost too much to endure, all this marvelous beauty, all this 
exquisite perfection. Words fail you as you look out over the 
satin shimmer of the water; with silence alone can you pay the 
homage of your soul. And in silence you feel that you have 
come a little closer to the heart throbs of the great king who sang the 
psalms of praising in the holy city centuries and centuries ago. 
Quite soon, as you are beginning to slip away into the magic courts 
of the dream world, you hear the song of the passing troubadour, 
the plaintive melody of O sole mio floating up to you from the 
terrace below. It is the last touch of Italy for the night, the 
gentlest bidding to slumber. So you close your eyes on the glory 
of the fair earth and the moon-swept water, and seek the golden 
palaces over sapphire seas of sleep. 

In saddening contrast to the glad, care-free life in Naples 
is the awful silence of the dead city that lies to the southeast. Under 
the shadow of their conqueror, Vesuvius, the quietened walls of 
Pompeii rest, a grave for the dead yesterday that once lived in 
the throbbing pulsation of youth. Pompeii once sang her songs 
in all the gayety of pagan joy, but now as you walk through her 
streets, no strains of merriment rise on the winds from the bay, 
all the songs are lost chords that perished with the fallen city. You 
go out to Pompeii on the train from Naples, passing on the way 
through a fair plain covered with grapevines, with here and there 
a solitary flat-topped pine standing in soldierly guard. The road to 
Pompeii is within a short distance of the sea, and at intervals 
you catch sight of the blue water gently washing the sands on the 
shore. 

Half-way to your destination lies the city of Herculaneum, the 
companion of the larger city in mutual sorrow. A little nearer, 
perhaps, to the mountain of destruction in the long centuries ago, 
it, too, was soon buried beneath the sea of lava. On your left, as 
the train takes you toward Pompeii, rises the Vesuvian hill. You 
have seen it from the steamer’s deck on the bay, you have looked 
upon it from your balcony window at night, and now there is noth- 
ing novel in its closer presence. There it stands, a relentless, titanic, 
elemental force of nature, holding within its breast memories of 
war, of a day when its fiery breath withered the cities of the plain. 
As it rests firm and steadfast on its broad base, holding its head 
high and undismayed, it waits the hour when once more it will send 
down its message that it is not dead nor sleeping. 

A certain majesty it has in its sphinx-like silence, but not a 
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lovely sight is Mount Vesuvius. Yet you cannot help thinking, 
as you look upon it, that once its lofty summits were fair and 
green, and its steep slopes covered with purple blossoms and white. 
From its hilltops many a son of Pompeii had looked upon the 
sea, and had little believed that one day the sweet and verdant 
earth would change to a fiery volcano and destroy him and those 
he loved. The smile of the hill was a lure to the unwary, the 
music of its breezes a call to bitter death. The vineyards are now 
in ashes beneath many a layer of lava; and the once-happy mountain 
height is now the dull-gray, jagged mouth of an ever-active volcano. 

When first you enter the gate of Pompeii you do not won- 
der, or feel in a strange land. Everything seems entirely normal, 
quite as it should be. How else should a city look that had been 
buried for eighteen hundred years? But as you penetrate the 
interior and walk farther through the streets, you lose the sense of 
time, and the centuries that have slowly drawn their curtain across 
Pompeii’s living day disappear and float away into the nothingness. 
You are for the moment back in those days when Christ had been 
dead about half a century, a victim to the cowardice of the great 
Rome in whose dominions Pompeii was a proud city. The streets 
are still here, and the houses, and the forum, and the baths, and 
the great amphitheatre. They are all here, indeed, but desolate and 
deserted. No chariot swings through the stone avenue with pretor 
or zdile, no children make holiday along the Greek collonades, no 
votary offers incense at the marble altars of Isis. Silence is queen 
in the city, death is the only guest. 

As you walk along the streets and visit the houses of former 
magnificence or humbleness, it seems but yesterday or the day be- 
fore since the city was teeming with the life of its thirty-thousand 
inhabitants. Everything recalls the business of living. The wine 
shop stands by the roadside, with the frames for the wine jars 
still ready for use; a bakehouse with its brick oven seems to be 
waiting the coming of its owner. The silent arenas are willing 
to re-echo to the chorus of applauding voices; the empty streets 
are looking for the return of their citizens. But they wait in vain. 
The people will not return from their long absence-leave; they will 
never come back to the days they lived and loved in the little city 
by the blue bay. 

If you mount a staircase leading to the top of one of the 
houses, it is possible for you to view the entire city. Dwelling after 
dwelling, and street after street in bewildering network, stretch out 
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before the eye, with the lines broken here and there by the large 
spaces of a bath or a theatre or a forum. Surveying the old city 
you wonder where the crowds were thickest on that fateful day 
in the year 79, and you think of the panic that must have swept the 
populace when they saw the destroyer coming; some hiding in fan- 
cied security in underground chambers, others madly endeavoring 
to reach the sea. 

Pompeii never dreamed on that ill-omened morning that Vesu- 
vius was in deadly earnest. There had been an earthquake several 
years before, but she had forgotten it. She sang her songs, and 
the flowers of youth and beauty blossomed, and the sun beamed 
kindly down upon her; but the dark mountain, angry at her joy, 
and hating her happiness, flung down upon her the fiery lava and 
silenced her forever. It is a sorrowful story that Pliny relates, a 
terrible page of history that Dion Cassius bids us read; and their 
simplicity of language only intensifies the awfulness of that day 
of dreadful doom. 

There is a Street of Tombs in Pompeii, where the citizens used 
to inter their dead. But there is small reason, it might seem, for so 
naming it, when the entire city is a sepulchre, inclosing the dust 
of an era that has passed away. Many a spirit must wander un- 
seen through the pathways about the tombs, or hold sweet converse 
along porticoes still clinging to old-time grandeur. Only they can 
hear the soft splashing of the fountains that used to build and un- 
build their rainbow castles in the impluvium, only they can enjoy 
the grateful odor of the flowers that once blossomed in the lovely 
courtyards. And perhaps some perfumed night, when the mil- 
lion stars hold carnival in the sky and dance in glad delight about the 
silver chair of the huntress, old Pompeii raises her head for an hour 
and entertains the pale visitors with the smile she wore in the years 
of her young gayety. Gentle music floats once more down the 
marble columns, and men and maidens plight their loves amid the 
murmuring of bubbling waters. But long before the dawning of 
the east the ghosts troop back to the still places of the dark, and 
the city once more falls back into her long sleep. Slumber and rest, 
little city, the daytime melody and joy from Naples down the bay 
will never disturb thee. 

Not far from the Porta Marina is a museum, a miniature of the 
great Museo of Naples. Plaster casts in pathetic realism, bits of 
burnt cloth, loaves of blackened bread, and fragments of broken 


pottery in their own unhappy language whisper their grief to you. 
VOL. XCVI.— 40. 
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But you soon will have commingled long enough with the memories 
that gather here, and will wish to turn down the long lane that leads 
to the outer gate, and leave Pompeii behind, the symbol of far-off, 
almost forgotten things, the lingering voice of a day that is dead. 

Looking back toward the hot forum with the broken columns 
and the ruined temples and the lizards running along the desolate 
walls, if that destruction had not come, one feels what might have 
been. There in the Strada Stabiana might be the gray, battle- 
scarred Palazzo della Signoria with traditions of doges, wealthy 
and powerful. Over the lesser buildings would be gleaming the 
golden dome of the majestic cathedral, and close beside a tall cam- 
panile in full flower. There would be a flower-booth near yonder 
Casa del Citarista, with heaped-up masses of camellias and carna- 
tions and white lilies drenching the air with their fragrance. At 
the corner, amid playing children, a grizzled soldier might sit drows- 
ing, lost in dreams of the long ago, when as a zouave he tried to 
defend Papa Nono. From some hidden portico would come the 
lilt of a madrigal attuned to the faint pulsing of an old guitar. 
Over on the Vicolo di Mercurio would extend the long arcades 
where the silversmiths would have their shops, and where you could 
find the cameos and the tortoise shell and the most delicate of pink 
corals. The white stucco houses would be climbing the slopes of 
the mountain, and round about them would lie the built-up terraces 
of vineyards and yellow corn. And on the summit would rise the 
long monastery with its garden of orange trees, where the monks 
would gather in the evening when vespers and compline had been 
sung, and gaze over toward San Martino and the fellowship. But, 
ah! the difference of it all. 

We have passed out through the gates of the Silent City. 
Above it Vesuvius is towering, sullen, grisly, with no sign of re- 
morse, but watching and waiting. And then we think of that 
sister city, to the westward, beside her bay of sunlit blue, with never 
a care to trouble and never a fear to chill, and right fervent is our 
prayer that the good San Gennaro guard her eternally in surest 
protection, that her sunshine never be darkened and her songs never 
be stilled. For the joy of heart that Parthenope possesses in happy 
heritage is too rare a gift, in a world of weariness, to pass away. 
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Royce | sometimes happens that a father and his son become 
| a1 | highly distinguished in the same walk of life; so 
f 


ee | highly distinguished and in studies so very similar 
SARs 20 that it is difficult even for the expert to distinguish 
Co the discoveries which have been made by the one 
from those which are due to the other. 

Such is the case with the two van Benedens, father and son, 
Pierre Joseph, the elder, who is the subject of this paper, and 
Edouard, his son, still happily with us, the very distinguished 
Professor of Zodlogy at Liége, a man whose name and fame is in 
the mouth of every zodlogist. It was indeed as far back as 1877 
that Ray Lankester said that one of the most important services 
that the father had rendered to science was that of having perpet- 
uated his name and his genius in the person of his illustrious son. 

It is of the father that I am now to write, and, if I mention 
the son, it is with the object of making it quite clear to those un- 
acquainted with the facts that when they read, as they may even 
in the public press, of such and such a discovery having been made 
by van Beneden, they must remember that there are two van Bene- 
dens. 

Pierre Joseph van Beneden was born in Malines on the 19th 
of December, 1809, and pursued his early studies at the college in 
that archiepiscopal city. As far as is known, nothing special 
marked this part of his career, nor was his next step in life one 
which gave any special promise of future opportunities for dis- 
tinction. He became an apprentice to a pharmacist, with the in- 
tention of following that walk of life. Here, however, the choice 
of a principal had everything to say in determining the young 
chemist’s future, for M. Stoffels, to whom he was apprenticed, 
was by no means an ordinary chemist nor an ordinary man. A 
Dutchman by extraction, he had inherited that ardor for collect- 
ing curiosities of all kinds which infected so many of his country- 
men during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But beyond 
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all this he was a serious student of science. He corresponded with 
many scientific men in different parts of Europe, and was the 
centre of what was then a very active scientific society in Malines. 
This was the master chosen by young van Beneden or by his parents, 
and such a man was not likely to mistake the character of the pupil 
who was placed in his charge. 

A university course was not necessary for one desiring to 
pursue the business of pharmacy, nor had van Beneden’s parents 
any intention of giving one to their son. Stoffels, however, induced 
them to do so, and, in so doing, placed the young man’s feet on 
the first rung of the ladder of distinction on which he was to climb 
so high. In later years van Beneden expressed publicly his great 
indebtedness to Stoffels. 

It was at this period of his life that van Beneden had actual 
experience of war. The revolution broke out in 1830, and van 
Beneden, like Stensen, another celebrated Catholic naturalist, took 
arms in defense of his country. But the ruling passion was not to 
be extinguished even by martial ardor, and van Beneden gives us 
a characteristic picture of himself standing under the walls of 
Antwerp, a city whose fortifications were afterwards to be asso- 
ciated with some of his most striking and best-known discoveries, 
with a cartridge in one hand and a fossil shell, which he had come 
across in his march, in the other. Science won, and van Beneden 
went to Louvain to follow a course of medicine. 

This ancient seat of learning was founded by a Bull of Martin 
V. in 1425, and continued in existence until 1797, when it was 
suppressed. After an interval the Dutch government established 
in 1815 a State institution, at which van Beneden was a student. 
It was not long-lived as a State university, and in 1834, with the 
sanction of Gregory XVI., the Bishops of Belgium decided to open 
the university which is to-day well known, a university with 
which van Beneden’s long life was to be almost entirely associated. 

But before settling down he was anxious to extend his ex- 
perience, and went to Paris, which at that time was the scientific 
centre of the world, in order to pursue advanced studies. During 
this time he made a number of visits to the shores of the Channel, 
and of the Mediterranean, for the purpose of collecting specimens, 
forming then the taste for marine zodlogy which he was to pursue 
later with such fruitful results. At this time, also, he gained the 
reputation of being one of the most skillful dissectors of his day. 

In the period after the Belgian revolution, as must naturally 
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have been the case, vast reconstructions of the country’s insti- 
tutions were in progress, and amongst other things the university 
system was in the melting-pot. The government decided to found 
two State Universities, one in Ghent, the other in Liége, and at 
one or other of these van Beneden fully expected to be made 
Professor of Zodlogy. But, while he was in Paris, other influences, 
it would seem, were brought to bear upon those responsible for the 
appointments, for when he hurriedly returned, at the advice of his 
friends, from Paris, it was only to discover that both positions had 
been filled. It may be added, incidentally, that neither occupant 
made a tithe of the impression on the scientific world that was 
made by the rejected candidate. 

One can well understand what a blow this must have been 
to the young man of science. University chairs are not things 
which grow on every bush, and even the most ardent lover of 
science must live by some means or another. If he has no private 
income, as was the case with van Beneden, and no chair by which 
he can live, he must needs turn his face away from science and 
towards some other avocation by which it may be possible for 
him to earn his daily bread. It must have seemed to van Beneden 
that, with all his love for science and his remarkable aptitude for 
pursuing purely scientific studies, he would have to turn away from 
them and devote himself to medical practice. 

But another door was to open for him. As we have seen, 
whilst the State was engaged in founding two State Universities, 
the Catholic hierarchy of Belgium had set themselves the task of 
creating a free Catholic University in the ancient university city 
of Louvain. The Rector of this new institution was Monsignor 
Ram. This far-seeing principal at once named van Beneden to the 
chair of Zodlogy, and thus established him in 1835 in a position 
which he was destined to occupy for the remainder of his life. 

Of Monsignor Ram no more will have to be said here; yet, be- 
fore passing from him entirely, we wish to mention that the Univer- 
sity of Louvain and the whole scientific world are indebted to him, 
not merely for providing van Beneden with the opportunity of 
which he made such splendid use, but also for finding a position 
for an equally celebrated man, Theodor Schwann, who, among other 
notable achievements, practically established the cell-theory in his 
work, the Structure of Plants and Animals, translated into English 
in 1847. 

Cavillers will note that for some extraordinary reason the 
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Catholic organization, so far as Louvain was concerned, was not 
engaged in what those cavillers believe to be its most cherished 
occupation, namely, the stifling of science, at least at the time when 
van Beneden and Schwann were appointed to chairs, nor, it may be 
added, can it be accused of similar proceedings in the same uni- 
versity when that institution was assisting Carnoy to make his 
great researches on the cell. 

But to return to van Beneden. As already mentioned, he was 
destined to spend the remainder of his life in the university to 
which he was first appointed, and, so far as the great world was 
concerned, that life was spent without incidents more exciting 
than those associated with some new and startling discovery, or the 
attendance at some great gathering of men of science. In 1886 
vie jubilee of his professoriate was celebrated with great pomp 
and rejoicing, and in 1894 (on the 8th of January) he died in 
Louvain. 

The scientific world had not stinted honors during his life- 
time. He was elected a Foreign Member of the Royal Society 
(one of the distinctions most coveted by men of science not 
belonging to the British Empire) in 1875. Needless to say he 
received numerous honorary degrees. He was a Foreign Member 
of the Linnzan, Zodlogical and Geological Societies of London, and 
of many other learned institutions. In his own country he was 
not without honor, for he was President of the Royal Belgian 
Academy in 1881, and was a Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold. 
He left a considerable family behind him, the most distinguished 
member of which, his son, Edouard, is, as has already been men- 
tioned, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Liége. 

We may now turn to the consideration of his work and his 
character. With regard to the former it may, at the outset, be re- 
marked that it is most unusual for any man to secure eminence of 
the highest kind in two distinct lines of observation. Readers of 
O. W. Holmes’ Poet at the Breakfast-Table will remember the fel- 
low-guest who was known as “ the Scarabee,”’ who was not “ quite 
so ambitious ” as to claim to be an entomologist, nor imagined that 
he had a “ right to so comprehensive a name” as that of Coleop- 
terist. He is the type, even if he is the caricature, of the minutely 
specialized scientific man of the present day, a widely different 
person from the naturalist of former days, with a narrower horizon, 
and one who is too often disposed “to think his little burgh the 
world.” 
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It was not so with van Beneden, as the following pages will 
show. From his early studies on the seashore, and from his life- 
long proximity to the coast at Ostend, it is not wonderful that 
he should have been led to the study of marine zodlogy, and his 
researches in that line of study must first be described. For years 
it was his custom to spend his holidays at some seaside resort, 
where he could devote himself to his favorite studies. 

The shores of the Mediterranean at first particularly attracted 
him, and those of Sicily especially, whose rich marine fauna and 
clear waters were a constant source of joy to him. He used to 
say that the waters at Cette were so clear that, whilst standing on 
the quay, he could see the molluscs slowly making their way along 
the bottom of the sea. In these researches van Beneden was a 
real pioneer, and that in two directions. In the first place he in- 
sisted upon studying his objects of investigation in a fresh con- 
dition, and not, as most observers were then either obliged or con- 
tent to do, after long exposure to the spirit which had been used 
for their preservation. And, as a corollary to this, he was the 
first to construct a marine biological laboratory, in which it was 
possible to carry out observations leisurely and undisturbedly, ob- 
servations which for obvious reasons it would be utterly impossible 
to carry out on the creatures in their own native waters. 

In order to achieve this purpose, van Beneden set up at Ostend 
the first marine zodlogical laboratory, a foundation which has had 
many successors in all countries. To his honor, be it said, he set 
it up entirely at his own expense. The University of Louvain had 
(I believe has) no subvention from the State. Its resources were 
limited, and so, one may feel sure, were the incomes of its pro- 
fessors, and at any rate it is clear that there was little money to be 
spared for scientific research. Even at Louvain van Beneden’s 
equipment was of the smallest, as was indeed the case at that time 
with most scientific departments at most universities, and no assist- 
ance was forthcoming for his seaside laboratory. 

Indeed there is one amusing incident of his life narrated which 
shows how little sympathy or assistance he received from the State. 
One day whilst searching along the shore, after a severe gale, for 
the spoils cast up by the sea, he discovered a tortoise’s shell covered 
with all sorts of zodphytes. With this he was returning to his 
laboratory in triumph, when a customs officer stopped him and took 
possession of his trophy as jetsam belonging to the State. 

The line of studies carried on in this laboratory and on the 
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seashore led van Beneden in 1845 to determine to publish a com- 
plete account of the littoral fauna of Belgium, a work to which he 
devoted an immense amount of time, and many hundreds of 
pages of his voluminous writings. But it was not only to him- 
self that his marine laboratory was of service. There were no 
other such institutions then in existence, as there now are, and 
men of science anxious to work out some point for themselves 
had no place to which they could resort where they could be 
sure to find the apparatus and reagents necessary for their study. 
To many such van Beneden permitted the use of his private labor- 
atory, provided, it may be remembered, at his own private expense. 
Of those who availed themselves of the opportunities which he 
extended may especially be mentioned Johannes Miller, Max 
Schultze, Quatrefages, Liebig, R. Greef, and Lacaze-Duthiers. In 
later years, when his son Edouard was professor at Liége, the 
laboratory was always available to his pupils for the carrying out 
of their researches. 

In connection with the visits of these men of science, an inter- 
esting incident may be mentioned, in which that giant of biological 
science, Johannes Miiller (also by the way a practical Catholic 
man of science) was paying a visit to van Beneden. Calling on 
van Beneden at Louvain, on his way to Ostend, Miller remarked 
that the two most important zodlogical points then requiring eluci- 
dation were—the character and position of two very puzzling 
genera, whose names would convey no information to the general 
reader, and may be omitted. What is of real importance is that 
van Beneden was able to show to his confrére an article just pub- 
lished clearing up the difficulty in the one case, and a series of ob- 
servations, still unpublished, doing the same for the other; the 
two great desiderata of science for the moment, according to Miiller, 
thus being no longer desiderata but settled points. 

Van Beneden was, as we have seen, like so many other scien- 
tific men, educated for the profession of medicine; yet later he de- 
voted himself to pure science. It was probably owing to this dual 
attitude that he was led to write and publish his Medical Zodlogy. 
Like many another enlightened man, van Beneden was alarmed lest 
the education of the medical student should become too specialized, 
and his horizon narrowed by too rigid a pursuance of purely pro- 
fessional studies. He desired that he should have a competent 
knowldge of the sciences, ancillary to medicine, and particularly of 
what has since become known as “ biology,” and he wrote this book 
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of zodlogy with a special eye to the needs of the medical student and 
the medical practitioner. This was in 1858, when the medical 
profession, as a self-governing profession, was, in these islands in 
which I write, only in the making. It was many years later that 
biology became, as it now is, a compulsory study for all students 
of medicine. The advance of science has rendered van Beneden’s 
Medical Zodélogy out of date, but his services in respect of medical 
education ought never to be forgotten. This, however, is not the 
only service which he rendered to medical studies. 

In his researches on marine zodlogy, he had been led to make 
numerous observations on the strange subject of parasitism. In- 
deed one of the two observations, mentioned above, which had 
converted desiderata of science into established facts, had dealt 
with an instance of this kind which related to a group of parasi- 
tic and, as is commonly the case, also incomplete cestoid worms, 
which passed part of their career in bony fishes and part in sela- 
chians. 

His observations on the subject of parasitism, after having 
originally appeared in various scientific publications, were event- 
ually gathered together into one volume under the title of Animal 
Parasites and Messmates in the well-known International Scientific 
Series, which began its career a great many years ago by the pub- 
lication of Tyndall’s Forms of Water, and is still continuing to 
produce works on all kinds of scientific topics. Much has been 
learnt since van Beneden’s day as to the problems with which this 
book deals. We now know much that was then unknown as to the 
diseases which tiny parasites of all kinds, internal and external, 
are capable of carrying or of causing. His book, like all books 
on science after a certain period, must clearly become incomplete 
and out of date, but it remains, and will always remain, one of 
the classics, an imperishable monument of unsparing and illumi- 
nating research on a subject which, from the point of view of 
health, seems destined to become second to none in importance. 

In his early youth we have seen van Beneden, in military uni- 
form, pursuing his researches around the fortifications of Antwerp, 
whilst at the same time ready to receive his enemy with far more 
lethal weapons than the fossil which temporarily distracted his 
attention. At a later date these same fortifications were to afford 
him a further opportunity of extending his scientific knowledge 
and fame. The question of completing and strengthening the 
fortifications of this city having assumed great importance, and 
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the carrying of them out having been opposed by some, a strong 
supporter of the project was found in van Beneden. It is prob- 
able that it was his early military experience which taught him 
the importance of the projected fortifications, but the insinuation 
was made, perhaps more than half in kindly jest, that van Beneden 
was really anxious for the fossils which would naturally be ex- 
posed by the necessary excavations. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that immense numbers. of fossil remains of cetaceans 
were turned up in the course of the very extensive works, the 
results of which are to be seen by all who visit that beautiful 
and far-famed city, and that their discoveries did actually lead van 
Beneden into a new and fertile field of research, in which he gained 
still further laurels. 

With characteristic completeness van Beneden not merely made 
a study of the fossil remains which came under his observation 
in the way I have mentioned, but he also set himself to study the 
cetacea (which, it may be explained for the benefit of the non- 
scientific reader, include the whales) as they exist at the present 
day, as well as their predecessors in fossil periods. At the time 
the subject was but little worked over, and the characters of these 
creatures but little known. In collaboration with Paul Gervais, van 
Beneden brought out between the years 1868-80 his Ostéographie 
des Cétacés vivants et fossiles, which is still and must long remain 
the standard work on the subject in question. 

It will be seen, then, that van Beneden acquired the highest 
fame in three distinct lines of research. He was a pioneer in 
marine zoology, and the acknowledged authority on marine fauna 
whilst he lived. But he was no less an authority, if possible even 
a greater authority, in the region of parasitology, and, as we have 
just seen, in the region of the cetaceans. 

It will also be remarked by scientific men, and should be im- 
pressed on the non-scientific reader as a most significant fact, that his 
triumphs were achieved in both the invertebrate and the vertebrate 
branches of zoology, a really remarkable achievement but seldom 
paralleled since science became, perhaps necessarily but certainly 
in many ways most unfortunately, so minutely parcelled out into 
tiny areas of specialization as is now the case. If we are to decide 
in which of these realms van Beneden’s greatest triumphs really lie, 
the palm should I think be given to his researches in parasitology. 
It was for these that he was awarded in 1858 the grand prix 
des sciences physiques of the Institute of France, and it will be 
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probably by these that he will be longest remembered, except by 
specialists who must continue to take note of his other original 
memoirs as long as natural science is cultivated in this world. 

From this sketch of van Beneden’s scientific achievements we 
must now turn for a short space to another side of his character. 

The sympathetic writer of his memoir in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, evidently the late Sir William Flower, Director 
of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, says of him 
that “ though he remained to the end a devoted son of the Church in 
which he had been brought up, he always showed the widest tolera- 
tion for the views of others,” not an unusual characteristic, I 
submit, of Catholic men of science. “ He believed firmly in the 
preconceived order of nature,” says Dr. Kemna, his biographer, 
to whose work I have to express my indebtedness for many of 
the points mentioned in this paper; ‘“‘ the expressions God, the All- 
Powerful, the Creator, the Divine Artist ” fall frequently from his 
pen. The memoir of 1858 on the intestinal worms, which ob- 
tained the grand prix of the Institute of France, bore, as its motto, 
these words of a bishop, “ The laws of nature are the constant appli- 
cation of the eternal ideas of the Divine Wisdom for the preserva- 
tion of the beings which It has created.” In the discourse Sur 
Vhomme et la perpétuation des espéces dans les rangs inférieurs 
du régne animal, we read: “ The breath of life, once breathed 
upon the earth by the generosity of the Creator, is never 
extinguished; it is a force impressed on the first couple whose 
power renews itself without cessation. Life does not commence 
with each new individual, it continues; it has only commenced 
once for each species.” 

When Darwin’s work first appeared, and the whole world, 
scientific and non-scientific, was convulsed with this new and power- 
ful re-statement of the theory of Transformism, a theory which, 
though of secular antiquity and discussed up to a point allowed by 
Fathers of the Church, had dropped almost entirely out of con- 
sideration until the issue of The Origin of Species, van Beneden 
was at least at first inclined to differ with the views put forward. 
Nor does it appear that he ever made any specific pronouncement 
in favor of a transformistic theory, but what is clear is that, to some 
extent at least, perhaps even to a large extent, he modified his 
views as to the fixity of species, and claimed a direct descent for 
various forms from the fossil forms which had preceded them. 

As he wrote, so far as I am aware, no work directly express- 
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ing his opinions on these points, it must suffice to say that he 
would appear, whilst not denying the theory of descent, to have 
held the moderate view, now held by so many, that whilst Darwin’s 
factor of Natural Selection was a factor, it was insufficient to 
account for the results which it purported to explain. He re- 
garded the facts of nature from a Catholic standpoint, which, in- 
deed, when properly understood, is also the standpoint of plain 
common sense, and refused to believe that the picture of nature 
around us, whether of to-day or of the remote past, is at all expli- 
cable without the existence of a Divine Creator and Designer. 

In the brief memoir, already quoted from, the late Sir William 
Flower says that “any notice of van Beneden would be incomplete 
without reference to his high character and remarkably courteous 
and agreeable manners. He was gentle, modest, kind, and con- 
siderate to others, and was much beloved by all who knew him 
intimately, as the writer of this notice had many opportunities of 
observing both in his own family circle at Louvain and on many 
visits which he paid to England, during which he was always a 
most welcome guest.” 

That he was beloved by his students is shown by the appre- 
ciative notice of Dr. Kemna, and by the enthusiasm manifested 
when he celebrated that very unusual occurrence in academic 
institutions, the jubilee of his tenure of the same chair in the same 
University. 











THE WOOING OF GUESCA. 
BY “ OLIVER.” 


=10U have not yet given Guesca away in marriage,” 
yi] I reminded Peol one day when a mizzling, disheart- 
ening rain kept us house-bound—or rather tent- 
bound. “She has already refused, to my certain 
=} knowledge, several handsome offers. In fact, men 
have died for love of her: her grandfather, old Nadoga, the sor- 
cerer, for instance, in his anxiety to save her from the attentions 
of the Huron chiefs; the Hurons themselves on their way to lay 
siege to her heart; nay, the very Mengwe who attempted to kidnap 
her went straight to their deaths in the attempt. There is some- 
thing fateful about the girl. Still I trust she did not die an old 
maid. A girl of her spirit could not have been without lovers, 
and in the end must have fallen to the lot of some enterprising 
chief or warrior—who was he? Intrepid lover no doubt he was, 
who would not brook refusal, and who was ready to use—and 
mayhap did use—a club to gather in his bride.” 

Somehow those ancient Abenaki strike me as having been 
not many removes from the cave-man in their methods of wife- 
getting. I awaited Peol’s reply with interest. 

“Women are queer critters,” he answered in his quaint ver- 
nacular, shaking his head knowingly. ‘‘ One never knows what to 
expect of them; much like the water out there, easily moved in 
the shallows, but harder to measure where it is deep. Guesca 
was no ordinary maid, but one who wanted her own way in the 
choice of a husband; and yet, in the end, she married a man 
because she did not know what else to do with him.” 

Peol paused and looked hard at me; no doubt to see how 
I would take this paradox. 

“ Married him to get rid of him, I suppose,” I replied quickly. 
“ Girls are still said to do that sort of thing.” 

“He was hers by fair hunting,” he continued, ignoring my 
pertness, “and yet she did not go hunting for him. That he 
happened to be the son of a chief in his own country helped 
the matter some; still Guesca won her husband by chance; and 
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the manner of his winning made him ever afterwards a sorcerer, 
when he would rather have been a warrior. He was not a cave- 
man—although she got him in a cave; nor yet a Quoddy nor a 
Micmac nor a Malicete, but a Mengwe, and closely connected with 
many of those whom she guided to the fateful chasm.” 

Again Peol regarded me with one of. his inscrutable looks— 
a look of inquiry, if I interpreted aright—as if he would take 
in the full extent of my mystification. It was certainly puzzling. 
She got him by hunting, and yet she did not hunt for him; she 
took him then to husband because she could not put him to other 
use; she captured him in circumstances which forced him ever 
afterwards to be a stay-at-home, which was far from Guesca’s 
ambitions; she accepted him although he was not of her own tribe 
nor of the tribes of the allies of her tribe—surely here was a puzzle- 
ment. Well might Peol prepare my mind with a descant on the 
inconsistencies of woman. 

The expression of his countenance now showed me that he 
was gratified with my mystification. He dearly loved paradoxes 
and surprises of this kind, for the dramatic instinct was strong 
in him. In turn I was crafty enough to cultivate this whimsicality, 
knowing that no better way could be followed if I wished to 
secure a story heartily and willingly told. I made, therefore, every 
show of bewilderment. In fact, the utmost I could advance was 
that she took him prisoner in war—for truly I could put 
nothing that was dangerous or unusual beyond the prowess of 
the girl. 

“No; she did not capture him in war,” Peol stolidly replied, 
“and he was not a prisoner brought in by the warriors, as you 
might imagine. She caught him herself when she was not looking 
for him; and he fainted at the sight of her—” 

“ Hold on there, old man,” I cried in exasperation. “ You're 
piling up the mysteries too fast. Let me get this thing right. 
He—fainted—at the sight of her. I thought Guesca was a pre- 
sentable girl? ” 

“She was as straight as a stripling elm,” Peol proudly an- 
swered, raising himself up, his eyes sparkling, “and the brown of 
her cheeks was the tint of young spruce buds in springtime.” 
Here his English failed him, or he felt its inadequacy to express 
his meaning, so that he turned to his own speech. “ Her eyes 
browned and smiled like the water of a brook in its course, or 
darkened into the depths of a silent pool, according to her humor; 
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her lips were more red than the berry of the rowan tree when the 
frost first mellows it; her teeth were white and small; and the 
tiptoe of her foot was like the spring of a young ash.” 

What more could he say? Peol always waxed enthusiastic 
when he spoke of this ancient glory of his race. Quickly re- 
verting to his whimsical desire to continue my puzzlement, he 
added in English, “So it was not her ill looks which made him 
faint—he took her for a spirit or goddess.” 

“ And well he might,” I heartily admitted. “A goddess in 
human form she must have been, and compact of all good qualities.” 

Peol at once relented. My unstinted praise of Guesca won 
him from all further thought of befogging me. Seating him- 
self beneath the shelter of the projecting fly, while he scanned 
with unvarying vision the broad expanse of the lake at our doors, 
he at once addressed himself to the tale of the girl’s marriage. 
Now and then he chuckled, doubtless at the thought of his ingenuity 
in puzzling me. 

Again I must be permitted to translate into serviceable English 
his quaint and untutored dialect. It was at all times sufficiently 
intelligible to me, when he used what he called a foreign tongue— 
although he did cruelly mistreat some of his pronouns; the flow 
and softness and abundance of flowery metaphor particularly ap- 
pealed to me when he employed his own agglutinative speech. In 
this case there was a certain directness and unsophistication of 
thought, which somehow reminded me of our archaic English. 
All this I will endeavor to the best of my ability to eschew; still if, 
now and then, I suffer a fleeting glimpse of this trim naturalness 
to show itself, I pray that I may be forgiven. 

“ Guesca had many lovers, as you know,” Peol began; “ the 
first of whom in a regular and official way was a great Micmac 
chief from the mouth of the Ouigoudi, Cacagous by name. He 
was well advanced in life when he came a-wooing amongst us; so 
that our young men, who resented quietly his coming, predicted 
that his courting would be directed rather to Guesca’s parents 
than to herself. And so it was, for he made a great show of his 
escort and importance, and was profuse with his presents. He 
labored, besides, under the disadvantage of having no less than 
eight wives at home on the Ouigoudi. Nobody, therefore, was sur- 
prised when Guesca dismissed him incontinently with the curt ad- 
vice to go back to his wives; as for her, she had no desire to 
be exhibited as a curiosity in a string of curiosities—for old 
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Cacagous was wont to line up his wives and show them to every 
stranger who visited him. 

“The old chief, nothing daunted—knowing, as he said, the 
innumerable whims of womankind—reconciled himself to his dis- 
appointment by immediately marrying another girl. 

“Next in point of importance, in this matter of Guesca’s 
wooers, was the suit made to her by a warrior and minor chief 
of our tribe named Hidaha. He was actually a well favored man, 
industrious, a great hunter, and—which was of greater value and 
recommendation to him—he was a close friend of Malpooga’s. 
Guesca was civil to him always, and even allowed him to win a 
game of checkers from her, which was a favorable omen for his — 
suit. But Hidaha had a brother, who was very much in love with 
the girl, and yet could not get her to regard him at all favorably. 
So Hidaha, wishing to oblige his brother, had undertaken to 
make love to Guesca in his place, without her knowing, trusting 
to succeed in getting her to elope with him, as was often the 
custom, and then when it should be too late for her to back out, 
he could acquaint her with his vicarious purpose in courting her, 
and offer his brother in his stead. It was not a nice thing to 
do, and I cannot blame Guesca for breaking the checkerboard on 
his head, when—through a hint from Malpooga—she learned Hi- 
daha’s real intentions. But, then, that was before the great event 
at the falls, when Guesca’s mettle was not yet fully tried or known. 
Afterwards, no one dared think of employing such a ruse in con- 
nection with her. As it was, Hidaha fell into permanent disfavor 
with the tribe. 

“ Things were in this condition, Guesca being still heart-whole, 
when, after the battle at Saco under the great Micmac chief, 
Membertou—in which, if you will recollect, Malpooga rescued 
his bride from the lodges of the Abenaki—the young men of the 
three allied tribes formed a league or society. They called it 
Of The Strong Hearts, and decided to make a trip of exploration 
and pleasure through the lands of the Abenaki and Pequods— 
who were now submissive after their supreme defeat—to the great 
lake on the edge of the hunting grounds of the Saranacs. The 
Micmacs feared no men alive, now that the French had armed them 
with powder and ball; and while our tribe, together with the Mali- 
cetes, were not so well dressed with arms, still the French had 
also supplied us with iron hatchets and scalping knives of sur- 
passing sharpness. Some of our greater chiefs carried firearms 
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likewise. So that the young men who were members of this joint 
confraternity of the Strong Hearts planned their excursion with- 
out a worry as to the dangers of the route. This is why those 
amongst them who had wives unencumbered, yet with children, 
carried them along with them, together with sisters and other grown 
young folk who might enjoy the trip. It was a holiday party, 
young, healthy, and vigorous, with here and there an older chief 
as a balance against the known rashness of youth. 

“ Guesca accompanied her brother Malpooga and his newly 
wedded wife. It was in the days after the destruction of the 
Mengwe, when the young people would entertain no project to 
which Guesca did not give her assent: they claimed she was lucky. 

“Tt is not to my purpose to dwell upon the events of this 

foray into strange hunting grounds. I will deal only with those 
incidents which were immediately connected with Guesca’s mar- 
riage—for I might as well admit to you at once it was there she 
found her husband, under circumstances most unusual and sur- 
prising, as I will now relate. 
_  “ The party had reached the long lake—since called Champlain 
—which borders the mountainous country of the Adirondacks. 
Within that region of defiles and snowy cliffs there dwelt in those 
days a tribe of people called by some the Andastes, because they 
were said to worship a goddess or female spirit, to whom they 
sacrificed all strangers or invaders who had the rashness to pene- 
trate into their recesses ; by the Mohawks they were called Saranacs, 
which name still clings to their hunting ground. The entire region 
was, therefore, a land of mystery and danger, for which reason 
it unaccountably appealed to the imaginations of the young warriors 
of the Strong Hearts, especially to our allies the Micmacs. They 
were quietly itching for an opportunity to try the efficacy of powder 
and ball on those mysterious Andastes. Yet, by promise, they were 
held from all outward aggression against peaceable tribes on their 
route. Hence the presence among them of chiefs of years and 
wisdom. 

“They had now built a sort of temporary camp, such a one 
as they could comfortably tarry in for an indefinite period in 
summer, when the nights are warm. For the site of this encamp- 
ment they chose a gently rolling declivity, between hills; these in 
turn screened the position from distant view; while a noisy brook 
ran past their doors and supplied them with water for domestic 


use. The camp lay nearly a mile from the lake, on its western 
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shore, with but a line of lower hills separating it from the adven- 
turous land of the Saranacs. The forest, bright and lively in the 
summer sun, surrounded them on all sides, serving as a mask and 
protection, especially against interruption from the lake. For, since 
the tragedy of the falls—although it was undeniably certain that 
no survivor had escaped—it was an act of discretion at least not to 
court too openly reprisal from the Mengwe. As to the Andastes, 
no one feared them. 

“ Having thus established a camp in a comforting position— 
to the satisfaction of the older chiefs—the Strong Hearts planned 
an expedition into the alluring country of the Andastes. Two 
hundred in number, they set out through the hills, having left an 
adequate guard of warriors to watch the camp; moreover, as was 
the custom, the party as it progressed left lookouts—usually on 
the hill tops—behind it to give warning should danger suddenly arise 
in the rear. Most of the older chiefs, with some stripling warriors, 
remained to safeguard the women. 

“ Thus it happened that Guesca, having wearied of her sister’s 
perpetual praise of Malpooga, wandered alone away from the camp 
one sunny afternoon. For the lack of other purpose on she fol- 
lowed the babbling of the busy brook in the direction of its source. 
For the moment she had not in mind the hazy legend of the origin 
of the brook in a great pool and falls, somewhere within the shad- 
ows of the pine-clad hills. Strange and no doubt exaggerated de- 
scriptions were given of the wonderful cavern, into which the brook, 
descending by leaps and jumps from the mountain, cast its waters, 
which in their final descent spread out into a fleecy cloud of silvery 
spray. The assurance that she was heading directly for this my- 
sterious locality came to her now only after she had pursued her 
journey for some time. Behind her the sights and sounds of life 
in the encampment had long since died away; the inevitable brook 
dazed and babbled still, inviting her onward; a resentful king- 
fisher screamed at her in his metallic notes, and yet kept intrusively 
within sight as he flew from point to point, from stub to stub, lead- 
ing her no doubt away from the neighborhood of his young. 

“ Guesca took no thought of danger. Somewhere behind the 
rampart of funereal pines, which screened the hills in front, the 
invincible band of her friends, the Strong Hearts, were in pos- 
session—no doubt from his outlook on some tall tree a friendly 
watchman had already sighted her, and wondered at her purpose. 
Nor was she unarmed. In the single and particular instance of 
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the distribution of the precious firearms by the French she had 
the extraordinary fortune of acquiring a neat rifle, light and easily 
managed, with an accompanying gift of powder and lead. She had 
practiced sufficiently with the untoward thing to lose all fear of it; 
she knew the explosive quality of powder; and could load and 
fire with readiness. She had her gun with her now, and in a 
pretty bronzed horn—duly ornamented, and coquettishly balanced 
against her breast—she carried her precious supply of powder. 
‘Altogether she felt reasonably sure.of her own safety, even if 
attacked by a wild beast. 

“The reputation of the cavern towards which her steps were 
tending now gradually supplanted more personal thoughts. In 
some indistinct way she knew it to be associated with the singular 
religious ritual of those mysterious folk who lived within this 
secluded area; it was—she had sometime heard—the favorite dwell- 
ing place of the goddess or spirit whom they worshipped with such 
inhuman ceremonies. There amid the thunder of falling waters, 
this goddess was famed to dwell; and there, if report spoke aright, 
human victims were sacrificed. The courageous spirit of the girl 
arose at the thought of penetrating to such a mystic recess; perhaps 
she might be rewarded with a glimpse of the deity of the place. 
And then, as she bent over a friendly pool in which her own smiling 
face was reflected, she did not restrain the thought that comely and 
trim must even the goddess of the dell be who could surpass her own 
attractions. By this time she was carrying her beaded moccasins 
in her hand, while, bare-footed, she stepped from rock to rock or 
waded through the shallows. The day was already long past its 
meridian, and the quiet of evening was settling down over the forest 
scene. 

“ The sudden bunching together of the young beeches and elms 
which lined the brook—making, for all the world, an opening like 
a doorway across the stream—brought her to a halt. Within she 
could perceive that the shadows deepened and darkened ; the edging 
trees interlocked overhead; stepping stones gave way to boulders, 
slimed over with dripping mosses; quiet pools edged with golden 
sands succeeded one another; while behind all was the noise of 
falling water, and the darkness of semicircling pines, illuminated 
by the penetrative shafts of the westerning sun. 

“Now was the time to turn back; so whispered wise discre- 
tion. But when did woman ever yet abide the whispers of dis- 
cretion when her fancy or her curiosity urged her on? Guesca 
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pushed boldly into the shadows, content only to unlace her rifle 
from her side where she carried it. Her moccasins she left hanging 
upon a shrub—should search be made for her they would direct 
it. Then, gathering her dress about her, she wound around bould- 
ers, splashed through pools, steadied herself by friendly trees, and 
strove valiantly forward, unintimidated by the ghostly fashion 
of the place. The stream, suddenly freed from the restraint of 
boulders, ran clear and deep, dark and uninviting, in strange 
contrast with the soft playful sand of either bank. 

“The lure of this warm softness under foot led the girl 
willingly to penetrate further into the shadows of the place—and 
then the trees, with their overhanging foliage of deep and dark- 
ened green, were the same trees which she knew at home; where 
they were she might well be; she had known them from childhood, 
and never to her hurt. A few turns more of the brook—now 
a little river—and she came to the edge of a wide, dark pool, 
from which the stream flowed, outletting itself with great vigor 
of volume. On the side opposite to where she stood, the upholding 
mountain let down a rushing cascade, which after a leap of several 
feet struck the pool in its centre with a sound between the thud of 
an inert body and the lively crash of water welcoming water. 
To the left, in the background, the mountain receded enough 
to allow the slanting rays of the declining sun to reach the pool, 
through the soft greenery of pines, with a golden glare so pure 
and ethereal that Guesca could see the motes playing in the sun- 
beams. To complete the beauty of the scene, a pair of rainbows— 
concentric, but slowly merging into one—spanned the splash of 
the waters. Surely here was fitting habitation for the most exact- 
ing goddess. Z 

“ The girl, still restless and curious, circled around the spread 
of water until she stood where she could get a good view of the 
darkened space behind the cascade. Here, instead of a smooth 
wall of rock, which she expected to find, a wide opening presented 
itself, not unlike a cave; a cleft or cavern evidently, but just how 
deep or extensive she could not at first make out. Her venture- 
some spirit at once forced her to investigate. Picking her steps 
carefully across the tops of level boulders, she soon reached a smooth 
platform of rock, which projected beyond the face of the wall and 
led to the cavern. Following this narrow pathway, while the 
water splashed overhead and outward—a thin mist, the refinement 
of the spray, alone reaching her—she quickly found herself in a 
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good-sized room hollowed out of the face of the rock. In front 
the falling water spread as it fell, forming an effective cover and 
concealment. The sun’s rays, glinting through the crystalline spray, 
lighted up the interior. The floor and side walls were level and 
even, as if made so by the hand of man; the rear wall alone 
retained its natural roughness and inconsistency. At a distance 
much higher than the girl could reach, it was broken by a pro- 
jecting shelf which ran back into a secondary cleft in the rock. 
Here appeared to be a smaller room overlooking the larger one 
on the ground floor. Just what it was like the girl could not at 
once tell, as the opening was ragged and irregular, but it did look 
inviting and cool. 

“Guesca had walked far in the hot sun; there was a sleepy 
lull to the waters, even in their worried splashing; the cave was 
cool, the day not yet spent: she would have ample time to rest 
herself before retracing her way home. A short but vigorous 
climb landed her within the upper gallery or cave; she was pleased 
to discover that here she could stretch herself, while the uneven- 
ness and bosses of the projecting shelf of rock would effectually 
conceal her from below. Here she reclined at her ease, having 
laid her gun carefully by her side. For a while she watched the 
imperturbable waters as they fell, and thought of the cascades 
and rapids of her own home rivers, and lived over again that awful 
night when the Mengwe took her prisoner. Gradually—being 
young and healthy—her head sank, and she fell asleep. 

“ How long she slept, she could never tell. She was awak- 
ened by a sudden consciousness of the presence of others near 
her, and by the acrid fumes of some burning matter. Luckily her 
instincts taught her to be noiseless in her movements. She bent 
over, under cover of the irregularities of the rock, and peered at 
the scene below. It was sufficiently unusual to satisfy her taste 
for adventure. Below, on the smooth floor of the cave, a 
small fire blazed and burned, from which curling strings of blackish 
smoke arose and spread the aroma of cherries—a peculiarly pungent 
odor—which she at once recognized, because old Nadoga in some of 
his incantations was wont to use it. It was particularly agreeable 
to the spirits. Bending over the flame and feeding it with fresh 
fuel, stood the strangest and queerest figure that Guesca, in all her 
experience, had ever set eyes on. At first, in fact, she was only 
dimly aware of the presence of this extraordinary personage, so rapt 
and motionless, and withal so attenuated and ghostly was he. An 
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aged man he was—again her experience told he was a priest or sor- 
cerer engaged in some mystic rite. The burden of many years 
had bent him almost double, and his long gray locks fell over 
his neck and shoulders. On his head he carried a sacrificial cap 
of birch bark, strengthened with bands of deerskin, and ending 
in a narrow point much like the mouthpiece of a moose horn. 
Here and there, on its surface, the yellow-brown cone flower 
appeared, bending and titillating with every movement of his 
head. From this striking headpiece the girl’s attention was next 
drawn to the scarcely less remarkable footgear in which this odd 
figure stood. His feet were encased in shoes, not moccasins, long 
boat-like things (for which Guesca never could find a name), 
which projected far in front of him, and ended in turned-up toes, 
narrowed like the bow of a canoe. The girl could not repress 
a smile at the incongruity of this strange old man’s appearance; it 
was with difficulty that she restrained a laugh when he moved 
about in his unwieldy shoes. Moreover, the strained posture he 
was obliged to take in order to keep his feet out of the fire made 
his attitudes at times truly laughable. He was an uncanny figure, 
nevertheless ; and the girl could not but watch his actions with lively 
interest. When the first start of surprise had passed off, she had 
time to note that evening was slowly setting in; the water of the 
falls had lost its quick, prismatic hues, and was slowly dead- 
ening and darkening. 

“ She had begun to wonder whether she had not better make 
her presence known to the extravagant yet harmless being below, 
when two figures suddenly appeared in the doorway or entrance 
of the cave. So far as dress went, one of these was the exact 
reproduction of the old man; but he was many years younger, and 
robust and active. The other was evidently a prisoner, for his 
arms were bound behind his back, and his legs were tied together, 
so that he had barely liberty to step a few inches at a time. He 
was a young man, of fine figure, erect and haughty of bearing. 
Despite his air of indifference, Guesca noted a certain involuntary 
curiosity. His eyes wandered from the fire to the old man and 
then to the walls and shadows of the cavern, as if he expected 
more than this meager show of wonder. At least so she interpreted 
his quick glances; and being a girl of many resources and of great 
whimsicality, and judging on the spur of the moment that he was 
casting about in vain for a sight of the famed goddess of the 
grotto, she quickly rose upon her knees and as quickly sank again 
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into the shadows. She could see a wave of astonishment pass 
over his countenance. Her purpose—she ever afterwards held— 
was to give him assurance of friendly help, but he did not so inter- 
pret it. In the after years he always claimed that he resigned 
himself then and there to the death that was intended for him, 
content to be sacrificed as a victim to such a goddess. He was taken 
aback so much by the sight of her, however, that he came to a 
sudden stop, still gazing confusedly in her direction. The younger 
sorcerer, mistaking his hesitation, pushed him roughly onward. 

“The elder sorcerer now met them, and with hands that 
trembled with age drew the prisoner close to the sacred fire. 
They stationed him between them, his face to the falls—a position 
which cut him off from all further view of Guesca. To her the 
three men now stood with their backs turned; in the intensity 
of her interest she drew herself noiselessly forward on the rocky 
shelf, until she could have lifted without effort the pointed cap 
from the head of the taller of the sorcerers. They had no thought 
of her presence; the victim alone knew of it, but vaguely as one 
senses the presence of a spirit. She watched them, therefore, with- 
out thought of discovery. 

“From a sheath of green water flags the younger sorcerer 
drew a long pointed knife of bone—itself in shape and length not 
unlike the pointed stalk of the blue flag—and handed it to his 
senior. ‘The latter felt its edge to make sure of its condition; and 
then, with an indifference that aroused all the ire of the watchful 
girl, he began to rub, in a doddering way, the young man’s back 
and neck, evidently in the spots where the knife should enter. 

“ At the same time he began an address to the victim. The 
girl readily understood the most of what he said. From this dis- 
course she learned that the prisoner was a Mengwe; that he and 
his father had been hunting in the forbidden territory of the Sar- 
anacs ; that they had been discovered and overtaken; and that in the 
running fight which ensued the young man could have made his 
escape had he been willing to desert his father; that his filial devo- 
tion carried him even farther than this, for, in order to save his 
father, he had willingly consented to become a victim to be offered 
to the goddess of the falls. 

“ All this the old sorcerer repeated in tones which the drone 
of the water sometimes hid from Guesca’s ears; but she heard 
enough to decide her on a rescue. The old man continued, the 
last portion of his address being evidently an invocation to the 
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goddess herself. ‘Great goddess,’ he said, ‘who makest thy home 
amid the noise of these gentle waters, and dost at times show thy- 
self in the beauties of the rainbow, behold we offer to thee this 
day this estimable victim, a gift in every way fitting thee. 'A good 
son he hath been and dutiful, as thy children do generously testify; 
willingly would we have preserved him for his valor and filial piety, 
and adopted him into our sacred tribe, but he preferred to die 
in his father’s stead. He is thine, therefore, Sweet Goddess of 
the Pool’—here the old priest lifted the sacrificial knife. ‘Accept 
him and show thyself to—’ 

“A sudden explosion, which filled the cave with noise and 
the smell of gunpowder, and in the midst of the awful flame and 
thunder the form of a young woman of great beauty flashed on 
the bewildered senses of the sacrificing priests. It did more, 
for it landed directly on the shoulders of the younger of the two, 
throwing him to the ground with great violence. Moreover, with 
clubbed rifle it sent the doddering old man into a heap in a far 
corner of the room. The fire, scattered and distributed with such 
violence, and being no respecter of sorcerers, accepted their sacred 
headdresses as suitable food for consumption. The rumble of the 
explosion seemed to penetrate the very bowels of the mountain, so 
persistent was it to return again and again. No wonder, then, that 
the intended victim was as astounded and terrified as were his would- 
be executioners, and that like them he too lost consciousness. The 
practical goddess, however, who had devised this distraction in his 
favor—having sacrificed her precious powder and horn for his 
sake—now shook him back to consciousness, and with her ready 
knife removed the bonds which bound him. Then when, staring 
and still stupefied, he was slow to recover his senses, she pointed 
imperiously to the limp bodies of the sorcerers, and thence to the 
falling waters and pool in front. Through his resentment against 
them she quickly brought him to his senses. It required but the 
action of a moment for him to throw the bodies into the whirpool; 
so that in a shorter time than it takes to tell it the place was cleared, 
and they stood regarding each other at the edge of the cataract; 
he knelt and taking her hand—being yet uncertain that she was of 
real flesh and blood—he put it on his head, thus making himself 
her man and slave thenceforth. 

“ She made no effort to recognize his act, but picking up the 
battered remains of her pretty powder pouch, she led him out of 
the cave. The sun had gone down, and the twilight was doubly 
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dark in the arched recesses along their path, but she led him un- 
falteringly forward until the brighter light of the open country re- 
ceived them, and the brook guided them to the encampment. Not 
a word did either speak on the way; but when they were arrived 
at the boundaries of the camp, Guesca turned suddenly and asked 
him, ‘What name did your mother call you by” 

“ ‘Nikagahi, the faithful one,’ he answered; ‘but what does it 
henceforth matter what my mother called me? My father is 
back there among the Saranacs, a prisoner. I shall never see her 
again.’ 

“‘Waghinethe shall you henceforth be called,’ she replied 
‘which means the Victim of the Goddess. Never again will the 
spirit of the dell appear to her children of the Saranacs. Their 
race is run. You will return to your mother, and your father will 
return with you. This much I venture to prophesy, although I am 
no prophet; no, not even a goddess—nothing but a simple Etchemin 
girl; but behind me are two hundred of the bravest warriors, who 
for my sake and at my command will storm the deepest and farthest 
recess of these bald mountains to rescue your father. This much 
you have won this day by your filial piety. What more may 
come we will leave to fate.’ ” 

I began to question in my own mind whether Peol was abso- 
lutely correct in his estimate of Guesca’s motives for marrying 
this noble Iroquois. 

“ ‘If you are not a goddess,’ he persisted, ‘you are my goddess, 
whom I am now. sworn to serve. Your people must henceforth 
be my people; I live by your sufferance.’ 

“ Guesca, not caring to pursue the matter further, did not 
reply, but led him forward into the light of the camp fires. She 
turned him over to one of the older chiefs, having first given to 
a small but attentive audience a brief account of her adven- 
ture. 

“ Waghinethe ”—for so he was thenceforth known to us— 
“was not long in making acquaintances and friends; so that 
when the dawn came he had found companions to accompany him 
back to the chasm, where they expected to find at least one scalp 
still unattached. No doubt the younger sorcerer must have es- 
caped, as the dip into the pool would naturally restore him to con- 
sciousness; but the older man—at best so feeble—could hardly 
have recovered from the weight of Guesca’s blow and the immediate 
drowning. It was as they expected: the body of the aged priest 
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floated in the shallows, at the edge of the pool; the other, and 
younger man, had escaped. 

“The problem of getting quickly in touch with the main 
body of the Strong Hearts, whom Guesca, in order to make 
good her promise, was anxious to reach, was unexpectedly 
solved by their return the next day. With them came Waghine- 
the’s father, whom they had not so much rescued as permitted to 
join them. Some most unusual and untoward event had happened 
among the Saranacs, which for the moment had paralyzed their 
courage and watchfulness, thus leaving him practically unguarded. 
So far as he could gather, the goddess whom they worshipped ap- 
peared in a flame of fire and with unspeakable thunderings to 
the two sorcerers, whose duty it was to offer his son, Nikagahi, 
in sacrifice; the elder priest was killed in the very act of stabbing 
the victim; while his companion, terrified by the glimpse he got 
of the angry goddess as she descended, knew nothing until he found 
himself gasping and smothering in the waters of the pool. As to 
the victim, he had disappeared, having been carried away bodily 
by her godship. 

“ What the older Iroquois thought or how he felt when he 
learned of the rescue and safety of his son, one can well imagine. 

‘He entered heartily into the latter’s view of his obligations towards 

Guesca, although he could not so easily reconcile himself to the 
prospect of having his son desert his own tribe to go live by the 
sea. It would be necessary, he insisted, to have the consent of 
the boy’s mother—for, among the Iroquois, the women exercise 
final authority. Guesca protested that she had no thought of hold- 
ing him to a vow made in a moment of grateful excitement. 
Waghinethe, however, protested his purpose to return and 
accompany our party homeward to the sea; nor could an as- 
sumed chill and coldness on Guesca’s part turn him from his 
purpose. 

“Both he and his father—to show their gratitude—urged 
the party to accompany them to their homes. In fact, so insistent 
were they that only the counsels of the older men prevented the 
Strong Hearts from accompanying them in a body. At a secret 
council it was decided not to incur the risk; for through some slip 
of the tongue the fate of the lost warriors of the Mengwe—whom 
Guesca had done away with—might be revealed. Waghinethe was, 
therefore, dismissed with the assurance that, while the party would 
now return homeward, it would tarry by the way long enough to 
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give him time to overtake it. With this understanding, therefore, 
he and his father departed. 

“ Again it looked as if to Guesca fell all adventure. Some 
complained jokingly that she must be the favorite of Wahwouni, 
since to her alone did he permit such exceptional experiences as had 
recently happened to her. The sudden arrival of messengers from 
the St. Croix, to warn them that the Abenaki and Pequods were 
likely to attack them on their way homeward, gave promise, how- 
ever, of adventure and fight for all. The party, therefore, threw 
out scouts in front and rear, and marched with all the compactness 
and caution possible. At night the women were guarded by rows 
of warriors, many deep, no straggling was allowed, and the posts 
of danger were occupied by the well-armed Micmacs. The runners, 
remembering their instructions, were anxious to force the pace, and 
get through the hostile territory as quickly as possible; in fact, they 
pleaded for silent night marches; but the Micmacs, whose boast 
it ever was that they feared no warriors alive, refused to be 
hurried. They were well armed, and rather courted a fight. 

“One night when the entire party were encamped on the 
Connecticut River, near where it is broken by a fall, the attack 
was made. There must have been an undue sense of security in 
the party, for the scouts had been called in or had come in of their 
own notion, not having seen any signs of anenemy. In the middle 
of the night, therefore, or in the small hours before daybreak, the 
Pequods having crept up close to the sleeping encampment, opened 
a sudden attack with a hideous yell. Our warriors, however, were 
not as unprepared as they seemed. Every man had gone to sleep 
with his arms close by him. In a moment the Strong Hearts were 
on their feet; a volley from the rifles of our allies restrained and 
daunted the onset of the enemy until the warriors of the three tribes 
could secure suitable positions for a favorable fight. Still the 
enemy were in great numbers, and our people were burdened 
with the defense of the women. The attack quickly developed 
into a serious fight, in which the Pequods had the advantage of 
being able to choose their own cover. Back and forth it raged, 
the Strong Hearts compelled by their exigencies to fight in a circle 
around the women. In the obscurity and darkness of the hour the 
rifles of the Micmacs counted for little in repulsing the onset; they 
fought, therefore, with clubbed muskets, or, throwing their guns 
away altogether, they met the enemy with knife and tomahawk. 
These being of iron, they soon made sad havoc among the Pequods; 
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but elsewhere the fight was not so successful. On the side where 
the Malicetes had camped, the enemy—being perhaps in greater 
force in that direction—forced an entrance through the line of 
defense; so that some women were wounded or killed, without the 
possibility of the victorious Micmacs being able to get round to the 
succor of their allies. The Etchemin, too, had their hands full, 
and were content to keep the enemy at bay. The position was, 
therefore, critical, for if the Pequods once succeeded in making a 
victorious entry through this weakest spot in our defense, they 
could massacre our women while our men were kept occupied in 
front. 

“Only morning with its light, by which the riflemen might 
use their guns with certainty of effect, could offset the advantage 
already gained by the enemy. And morning was slow in coming. 
‘At this moment, when the Micmac chiefs were about to make a 
flank movement in order to relieve the awful pressure on our 
rear, suddenly the war cry of the Mengwe sounded from that di- 
rection. It came with the roar of many voices, and the effect was 
instantaneous. The Pequods, to whom that awful cry had ever 
been the knell of doom, took at once to flight; they threw away even 
their arms in their haste to get away from the terrible presence 
of the Iroquois. In the dim light they could be seen scattering and 
bounding, followed by their relentless enemies. The Strong Hearts, 
now fairly sobered by their recent danger and by the sight of their 
wounded and dead, drew their lines closer, satisfied to leave the 
pursuit to the Mengwe. Waghinethe had been recognized by many 
as being one of the leaders of the Iroquois. Once more had Guesca 
saved the tribes. 

“ Waghinethe it indeed was, together with a war party of his 
people who accompanied him a part of the way on his journey to 
the land of the sea. They had made forced marches in order to 
catch up with our party, and happily arrived in time to be of supreme 
help when it was most needed. The opportuneness and value of 
the service he thus rendered no doubt had weight with the maid 
Guesca. She received him with every sign of favor; she even 
chided him when he still showed symptoms of regarding her as 
more than human. His humility, for so promising a warrior, was 
a subject of comment among our tribes, with. whom women had 
not the same standing as with the Iroquois. Guesca accepted it, 
however, as her due; and I make no doubt his deferential attitude 
towards her in the end influenced her choice of him for husband. 
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“Tn the meantime our tribes, having parted with the Iroquois 
(who were on the warpath against the Saranacs, and soon con- 
quered them), returned home, and, after final feasting, separated 
to their respective homes. Waghinethe, of course, remained with 
us, and was unremitting in his service of Guesca. We built him 
a wigwam for his own use, in which he lived a bachelor life. He 
was a great hunter, and hardly ever went out without bringing some- 
thing home with him. He soon learned, too, how to spear salmon 
and kill porpoises on the sea, and bring down gulls for their downy 
plumage; in all of which accomplishments he had Malpooga for 
teacher. 

“But all the time he haunted the steps of Guesca, laid the 
fruits of his hunting or fishing at her door, and in ways innumerable 
showed his deep regard for her. Such assiduous attentions could 
not fail of thejr purpose. It was noticed that Guesca began to meet 
him oftener at the springs in early morning or in the evening; 
she played checkers with him and let him win; she even trusted 
him as watch and guard when she and other girls amused themselves 
with the strictly private game of ball playing with rackets. When 
finally, through a casual handling of the spirit-stone, it became evi- 
dent that he was in some way favored of the spirits—since Wah- 
wouni in some obscure way showed him favor—Guesca consented 
to marry him. She enforced a condition, however, which one 
would hardly have expected from a girl of her spirit: he should 
never go out to war. He might indeed accompany a war party in 
his character of soothsayer, but in actual bloodshed he should take 
no part. The goddess who had rescued him was, unlike the god- 
dess of the chasm, no lover of human blood; her wishes he should 
respect, or otherwise he might return to his Mengwe relatives. 
She had had all the warring and sight of blood that she wanted 
for one short life. Henceforth she would look for peace and time 
to raise a family. 

“Waghinethe was obliged to acquiesce in this condition; so 
that through the insistence of his wife, the favor of our tribal 
spirits, and by reason of his extraordinary experience and renown 
as a victim rescued from the spirit of the falls, he became a great 
soothsayer and sorcerer—greater even than old Nadoga had ever 
been. Moreover, this gift of consulting the spirits followed his 
descendants—as was afterwards exemplified in the case of Madwe, 
our sorcerer before Ticonderoga, whose assertion that the American 
scout Rogers with his men were at the moment approaching the 
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French encampment on snowshoes, led the allied French and In- 
dians to intercept and almost destroy that famous body of scouts. 

“ He was a descendant of Guesca and Waghinethe. In fact,” 
Peol concluded in a casual voice, “ I can myself call cousins with the 
Iroquois, for in direct descent I am a son of this same Waghinethe 
and Guesca, greatest of our women. But my devotion runs in a 
different channel, as did Guesca’s, for the priests came among us, 
and she died a Christian. But Waghinethe remained a heathen, 
and practiced his incantations, but was a good husband, and always 
somewhat afraid of his wife.” 

The rain had ceased, and the sun shone warmly. From the 
door of the tent my eyes wandered reminiscently over the lake and 
spreading forest: here, close at hand, stood the giant pine, from 
the branches of which, in its greening and youth, the panther 
carried death to the first Christian maid of the Etchemin, Nant- 
loola; here, along this curving shore, the demon Wahwouni pro- 
nounced his cryptic oracles to an abject auditory ; here, too, a valiant 
race of aboriginal manhood made their rude homes in peace and in 
such comfort as was given them; this scene—but little changed, I 
ween—Guesca graced with her presence; and here her lineal de- 
scendant—in every way worthy of her—still lived to perpetuate 
her memory, and recount the valiant deeds, the loves, and the sor- 
tows of his ancestors. 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
BY ADRIAN FEVEREL. 


IV. 


THE CULT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


JUR examination of Christian Science in preceding 
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Ie —— unchristian, and unscientific, may be extended a bit 
SNC Sze Y| further to prove that from a philosophical point of 
=} view it is an inconsistent and ridiculous system of 
thought. We propose, therefore, in this concluding article, to 
analyze briefly Mrs. Eddy’s concept of matter. 

For it is primarily in her teaching of the nothingness of 
matter, that the nonsensical element of her system becomes most 
evident. The average man understands by the word “ matter” 
that which exists outside of oneself, and which is visible and tan- 
gible, and occupies space; in short, something which we recognize 
through the medium of our senses. 

According to Mrs. Eddy, however, it has quite another mean- 
ing. Her own definition of it is the following: 


Matter: Mythology, mortality, another name for mortal mind 
illusion ; intelligence, substance, and life in non-intelligence and 
mortality sensation in the sensationless that which 
mortal mind sees, feels, hears, smells, tastes only in belief.* 


We may sum up Mrs. Eddy’s idea of matter in these words: 
Matter is an unreality.7 

Such a theory is ridiculous on its very face, for it ultimately 
results in this: The material universe and all it contains is without 
reality, and is merely a belief of mortal mind. Everything of which 
we have cognizance through our corporeal senses is an unreality. 
It is no wonder, then, that Christian Science abounds in inconsist- 
encies. . 

We have already seen how, according to its teachings, man is 
merely the reflection of God. Now we see how all things, even man 
himself, are unreal in Mrs. Eddy’s scheme of creation. The 

*Science and Health, p. 591. tlbid., pp. 285, 335, 467, etc. 
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“ Scientist ” does not really understand to what absurd lengths 
such premises may logically be carried, and what conclusions may 
be drawn from them. Mrs. Eddy might endeavor to support her 
position, with the “ scientific statement of being,”* namely, “ There 
is no life, truth, intelligence or substance in matter. All is infinite 
mind and its infinite manifestation. Spirit is the real and eternal, 
matter is the unreal and temporal.” + 

In this statement she argues that man is in no way material, 
that all creation is spiritual. Yet again and again throughout her 
book we meet with statements that flatly contradict this. 

To illustrate the practical conclusions of her teaching that man 
is in no way material, let us apply them to our every day actions. 
Accepting her premises, we would at once see that we never really 
eat, sleep, engage in business, marry, beget children, fall sick, or die. 
Indeed Mrs. Eddy plainly tells us that “God rests in action.”t 
Hence man’s body is never tired. It needs no sleep. Why? The 
body is material, and things material are merely beliefs of mortal 
mind,§ and mortal mind is nothing.||_ In this connection, the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ precious volume ”’ is interesting in show- 
ing to what absurdities this doctrine of the nothingness of matter is 
carried in “ Science.” 


You say “Toil fatigues me.” But what is this me? Is 
Without mind could the muscles be 
tired? Matter is non-intelligent. Mortal mind does the false 
talking, and that which affirms weariness, first made that weari- 
ness. 
You do not say that a wheel is fatigued; and yet the body 
is just as material as the wheel.f 


Here we get a glimpse of what masquerades as reasoning. 
The parallel which Mrs. Eddy draws is not really a parallel at all, 
for the wheel is not endowed with life, while the body is. But 
further comment as to the practical application of Mrs. Eddy’s 
ideas regarding the nothingness of matter, after such a self-evident 
absurdity, is needless. : 

Consider, too, how in this examination of Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ing regarding matter,:we find another inconsistency of her method 
of healing material ills. 

We are told that there is nothing material in man. “ Spirit 


*Science and Health, p. 468. tIbid., p. 468. tIbid., p. 519. 
§Ibid., pp. 190, 475, 477, etc. \Ibid., p. 591. {lbid., p. 217. 
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is God, and man is His image and likeness, therefore man is not 
material, he is spiritual.”* If this be true, why should the “ Scien- 
tist ’ endeavor to cure what seems disease? There is no death in 
“ Science,” and though one seem to die, yet we have the word 
of Mrs. Eddy for it, that death, like disease, is but an illusion.} 
No practitioner endeavors to demonstrate over death. Why not, 
since death is quite as much an illusion as sickness? 

To examine yet another phase of the ridiculous that enters 
into Christian Science through this teaching of material nothingness, 
let us see how Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine of the “ sensationlessness ” of 
matter works out practically. We seem to suffer pain. Yet, in 
reality, according to Christian Science, we cannot suffer pain. To 
illustrate this let us take an example of our author’s reasoning 
on the subject. 


You say a boil is painful; but that is impossible, for matter 
without mind is not painful. The boil simply manifests, through 
inflammation and swelling, a belief in pain, and this belief is 
called a boil. Now administer mentally to your patient a high 
attenuation of truth, and it will soon cure the boil.t 


We will consider another ridiculous result of the doctrine of the 
unreality of matter. If the body is unreal, a mere belief of mortal 
mind, then the clothes in which we garb it are also unreal; the 
money paid for them is unreal; and the tailor who cut them is also 
unreal. In like manner we might show that the butcher, the baker 
and candlestick-maker are “ nothings ”—mere beliefs of mortal 
mind. 

To follow up the matter, we will imagine ourselves beneath the 
spreading chestnut tree idly watching the smith, “with large and 
sinewy hands,” the muscles of whose “ brawny arms are strong as 
iron bands.” Standing there and watching the play of muscle as 
the hammer strikes the anvil we might, did we not know that it 
was “ unscientific’ to hold such thoughts, come to the conclusion 
that exercise develops the muscles. But in “Science” we know 
better. 

Because the muscles of the blacksmith’s arm are strongly de- 
veloped, it does not follow that exercise has produced this 
result or that a less used arm must be weak. If matter were 
the cause of action, and if muscles, without volition of mortal 
mind could lift the hammer and strike the anvil, it might be 


*Science and Health, p. 468. tIbid., p. 473, 584, etc. tlbid., p. 153. 
VOL. XCVI.—42. 
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thought true that hammering would enlarge the muscles. The 
trip-hammer is not increased in size by the exercise. Why not, 
since muscles are as material as wood and iron? Because 
nobody believes that mind is producing such a result on the 
hammer.* 


To put the above to a practical conclusion—if we believe that 
exercising the trip-hammer would increase its size, as we believe 
that exercise increases the muscles of the arm, then indeed the 
hammer would increase and become, perhaps, in some measure, 
like Thor’s mighty hammer, one of prodigious strength. 

Now for one more example. Let us take Mrs. Eddy herself. 
Who was Mrs. Eddy? ‘The answer is obvious; especially if we may 
imagine ourselves making such an inquiry of one of her followers. 
“The discoverer and founder of Christian Science, our beloved 
leader, and the author of our inspired textbook,” he would answer. 
But examined in the light of her own teachings, Mrs. Eddy passes 
entirely out of existence; for Mrs. Eddy always speaks of man as 
a reflection of Divine Mind. Mrs. Eddy was herself, therefore, 
a reflection of Divine Mind.¢ Yet a reflection, as we have already 
pointed out, is not a reality, and hence we may conclude that Mrs. 
Eddy is non-existent because the reflection is non-existent. 

By another of her teachings we will again show that Mrs. 
Eddy never really existed. We have seen that Mrs. Eddy regards 
the testimony of the corporeal senses as false.t Yet it was only 
through our corporeal senses that we ever were able to recognize 
her. If her contention be true, then the only evidence we have 
ever had of the existence of “the discoverer and founder” of 
Christian Science is false, and logically we must deny that such a 
person existed. For not only were we never able to recognize 
Mrs. Eddy save through the medium of our corporeal senses, and 
their testimony is false, but we never saw her save in her material 
body, and that body, as we have seen time and again, is, in Mrs. 
Eddy’s own teachings, “ unreal.”§ To quote her own words upon 
the subject. 


Divine Science shows it to be impossible that a material body, 
though interwoven with matter’s highest stratum, misnamed 
mind, should be man—the genuine and perfect man, the immortal 
idea of being, indestructible and eternal.|| 


*Science and Health, p. 190. tIbid., p. 478, etc. 
tlbid., pp. 248, 488, 489, etc. §Ibid., pp. 190, 477, etc. Tbid., p. 477. 
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This citation shows quite lucidly that we could never have 
seen Mrs. Eddy, since we never saw aught save her “ material body.” 

We might think, or her followers may think, that they knew 
Mrs. Eddy, albeit dimly, through the medium of her writings. 
But, when we come to analyze this belief and try to make it har- 
monize with the theory that matter is unreal, we find ourselves 
again forced to the conclusion that there can be not only no Mrs. 
Eddy, but no writings of hers either. The books which we think 
she wrote and copyrighted cannot possibly exist, since, according 
to “ Science,” we know them only through the corporeal senses. 
This evidence is false; we must reject it. Again she wrote with 
her hand and an instrument; or she spoke with her lips, and in 
some material way her words were recorded; but the material 
body and all portions of it and all matter are “unreal,” non-existent : 
therefore the writing must of necessity be unreal also. In fact, the 
book Science and Health is no book at all, since its elements are 
purely material. The paper, the printer’s ink, the binding, all 
these have no real existence; hence the weight, the tangibility of 
the volume, the volume itself, are only seeming realities, the evidence 
of those false corporeal senses which we must dismiss at once as 
untrustworthy. 

In this connection it is interesting to see how the “ Scientist ” 
might refute those critics who complain of the high prices which 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings bring. Money is, of course, a mere belief, 
just as the lack of it is merely a belief, and since the books are 
mere beliefs also, it would not be at all difficult to show that to 
give something unreal, and to receive something unreal for it, is, 
after all, only a fair exchange. 

So, we cannot understand or explain Mrs. Eddy save as a 
nonentity, if we endeavor to prove her existence in the light of her 
own teachings. 

After reviewing this long list of inconsistencies and indirect 
contradictions, the reader may well ask how any person gifted 
with the faculty of reasoning can possibly profess himself a con- 
sistent follower of Mrs. Eddy. 

We have already said that perhaps the sense of credulity, 
which seems to lie latent in mankind, the sense of superstition, as 
we ventured to call it, might in a large measure account for this 
seeming paradox. 

Large numbers of the members of Mrs. Eddy’s church have 
probably experienced some apparent benefit from her system of 
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mental healing. When they first began to take an interest in her 
theories they were, perhaps, suffering from some ailment of the 
flesh. In the majority of cases these ailments have been healed, 
or at least the patient has been helped by the practitioner. Any 
beginner who experiences such help will naturally look upon it as 
remarkable. His enthusiasm will be aroused. He will be inter- 
ested. Soon he begins to talk “ scientifically.” He no longer says, 
“T am sick,” but “I am not sick, this error is unreal.” Gradually 
he finds that what seemed at first to him so obviously absurd 
becomes now most logical and practical. He reads Science and 
Health now with zest, and flatters himself that he is making great 
progress ; but in reality the real meaning of the “ precious volume ” 
eludes him. He fails to see how plainly ridiculous are the extracts 
which we have quoted, for his uncritical sense of credulity has 
been stimulated by the apparent benefit he received. He forgets 
to reason, and accepts what his practitioner tells him with meek 
docility. In this connection we must not forget to allow for the 
hypnotic element in Christian Science. Let us recall the tragic fate 
of those unfortunate fanatics who died under Christian Science 
treatment, when proper medical attention would, in all probability, 
have saved their lives. The minds of these poor victims were 
completely controlled by this system of mental healing. They 
would not allow a physician even to enter the house. Those who 
have known by actual experience the servile regard that 
the average “ Scientist” has for his or her practitioner, need no 
further proof of how widely this hypnotic element figures in Chris- 
tian Science healing. 

Either the intelligent members of Christian Science churches 
do not realize the self-evident absurdities of the system, or they are 
so completely lost in the vain superstition of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines 
that their reason lies dormant, and their credulity easily permits 
them to think that black may be white and white black. 


























SHAKESPEARE’S MAN OF ACTION. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Ry=—eo0)| HREE historical plays of Shakespeare’s, the two parts 
i" aT of Henry IV. and Henry V., have a connection, each 

y one with the other two, which is not merely histori- 
cal. A great dramatist, by whom historical per- 
: sonages are set upon the stage, does not only show us 
the sequence of the events in which they have played their part, 
but brings them before us as men who have had to do with the 
shaping of those events; and, going deeper still, shows us the 
springs of their actions. He lets us see that, just as history is not 
chronicle, so an historical play is not a pageant glorious or solemn 
or terrible, but the presentation of the characters who have made 
history; the presentation of them as men who, in any position, 
must have been large factors in the making of environment, as well 
as figures of importance in their world. He shows them as men 
who, placed in the forefront by birth or achievement, or by the 
forcing upon them of honor unsought, stand out before our eyes 
to be known, to be for example, for warning, for delight, for thank- 
fulness, for wonder; men, all of whom, had they been in an 
ordinary position, and lived lives gallant or mean in the sight of 
their comrades only, might have been absolutely unknown after 
the passing of one or two generations. 

Let us try to trace something of the spiritual connection of 
the plays I have named, with special reference to the making of 
a kingly and gallant gentleman, in the person of King Henry the 
Fifth. 

It has been thought that this king is the ideal Man of Action 
in Shakespeare’s mind: however that be, he comes before us as a 
man of action, one who faces the facts of life, and meets them in 
the strength of an honest, singlehearted manhood, upheld and 
confirmed by a fine trust in God; a man who uses all experience 
to bear on the conduct of life public and private; a man whose youth 
is tainted by folly, and whose maturity can use all for the attain- 
ment of a fuller knowledge and a larger wisdom. 

It has been pointed out by Professor Dowden that out of 
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the six* portraits of English kings which Shakespeare has drawn 
for us, three represented are studies of weakness and three of 
strength. 

John is weak in wickedness, and Richard II. is weak in his 
absolute lack of the faculty of looking straight at facts and sen- 
timentalizing over “situations; weakly wicked, also, in seizing 
on Bolingbroke’s inheritance. Henry VI., with all his piety, is 
as unfit to wear a crown as even the wicked John. He does not 
understand the responsibilities that are upon him; he seeks to keep 
his garments white by withdrawing from the struggle, which, 
as a religious, he could have left behind; but which, as a king, 
he was bound to face. He mistakes innocuousness for innocence, 
and passivity for endurance. His is not the glorious peace lying 
deep at the heart of things, however troubled their surface may be; 
but the mere quietness, the quietness which, as Cardinal Newman, 
aptly quoted by Professor Dowden in this connection, says is a 
grace, not in itself, but only when it is grafted on the stem of faith, 
zeal, self-abasement, and diligence. 

The other three kings are studies of strength, Richard III., 
Henry IV., and Henry V. Strength is an absolute good, and 
wickedness is absolutely bad: but strength in wickedness is weak- 
ness. Strength wrongly used becomes weakness. As Milton. 
says, “ All wickedness is weakness.”” The Satan who says, “ Evil, 
be thou my good,” and sets his magnificent intellect to devise 
schemes for the hopeless rule of God’s transcendent work, is 
infinitely weaker than the Redeemer in His agony, from Whose 
brow the drops of anguish fall blood-stained, and to Whom in the 
darkness of that hour the Angel of the Passion comes and ministers ; 
because wrath and destruction are for ever, by their very nature, 
less than mercy and redemption. The Creator and Preserver is 
also the Destroyer; but He is the destroyer of what destroys, not 
of what creates and preserves. 

The strength of Richard II. then really is weakness; .the 
strength of Henry IV. is marred by the mixture of craft, and the 
strength of Henry V. is that of plain heroic magnitude, thoroughly 
sound and substantial, founded on the eternal verities. 

We have to find in the career of Henry V. the working out of 
the punishment of the wrongful seizure of the banished Boling- 


*Henry VIII. is not included. And, to be strictly accurate, neither should 
Henry VI. be counted in; as the plays in which these kings appear, are not 
entirely Shakespeare’s work. 
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broke’s goods by Richard II.; and of the punishment of the pun- 
isher, Bolingbroke; and of the atonement offered by Henry V. and 
his son. 

The play of Richard II. closes with Henry Bolingbroke as 
king, announcing his purpose to make a voyage to the Holy Land, 
to wash Richard’s blood from off his guilty hand: and the First 
Part of Henry IV. opens with the declaration that this purpose, 
whose execution has been delayed for three years, is now about 
to take form. 

- In Richard II. we have the punishment that comes upon wrong 
and injustice. Richard had wrongly taken what rightly belonged 
to Bolingbroke, and he had lived to prove the truth of York’s 
warning. 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s goods, 
* * * * * * * * 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Which honor and allegiance cannot think. 


Richard, persisting in his course, had inevitably plucked a 
thousand dangers on his head, and, indeed, lost all. But the 
avenger of injustice ought to be strictly just; the rightful punisher 
of wrong-doing should be a right-doer. If the chastiser be so 
swayed by passion and self-interest that he seems to be but an 
instrument of chastisement, he must remember the fate of a mere 
instrument—to be thrown aside when no longer needed, or to be 
broken and destroyed. But as no man can so lose his individuality 
as to become nothing but an instrument; as God will never wrong 
one human soul by using it only to be the means of chastising 
another; as each man, beside his life in our common humanity, 
lives in himself and on his own responsibility, it was necessary 
that we should see the punishment of the punisher who had pun- 
ished for his own ends, and not for the ends of right and truth. 
So in the first scene of Henry IV., Part I., we find how uneasy a seat 
Bolingbroke has found the throne. He has had no peace from 
troubles and fears ever since he had taken the sceptre from Richard’s 
hand. Retribution has come upon Henry. The “ heavy weight ” 
given from off Richard’s head has pressed hard upon his own. 
The deposed king had said that with his own tears he had washed 
away his balm; with his own breath released all duty’s rites, 
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foresworn all pomp and majesty, foregone his manors, rents, reve- 
nues, and denied his acts, decrees, and statutes. He had said, 


God pardon all oaths that are broke to me. 

God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee. 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved, 
And thou with all pleased that hast all achieved. 
Long mays’t thou live, in Richard’s seat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit. 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says, 
And send him many years of sunshine days. 


But the forgiveness of the wronged, even the very assent of the 
wronged, can never make wrong right. Henry is shaken and wan 
with care, and only now after three years has frighted peace 
time for a moment to pant. But, at last, he thinks, a time of quiet 
is at hand; a time, therefore, for the fulfillment of his purpose 
to go on crusade. Now, at last, he will have the opportunity of 
leading an army to chase the pagans from the holy fields, over 
whose acres walked those blessed Feet nailed so long ago to the 
bitter cross for our advantage. 

A council has just been held to decide as to the best means 
of granting aid for this expedition, and Henry asks the Earl of 
Westmoreland what has been decreed. The business of arranging 
for the expedition to the Holy Land had been broken off by the 
tidings that Mortimer had been taken captive by Glendower, with 
the loss of a thousand men, and that Harry Percy was engaged in 
uncertain conflict at Holmedon with the Scot, Douglas. Sir Walter 
Blunt, however, has arrived, all travel-stained, from Holmedon, 
bringing welcome tidings of the discomfiture of the Scots, and 
the captivity of the chief among them. Hotspur has been entirely 
victorious, and his bravery is strongly commended by the king. 
But there is a drawback: Hotspur has refused to surrender his 
prisoners to the king, with the exception of the Earl of Fife, the 
eldest son of the vanquished Douglas. Hotspur had indeed a right 
to keep these prisoners, except the Earl of Fife, whom, being a 
prince of the blood royal (he was nephew to King Robert II.), 
Henry might in justice claim. Hotspur is sent for to answer for 
his conduct in this matter to the king, and the “holy purpose to 


“Jerusalem” is to be for the time neglected. This is but the 


prelude to the great rebellion so soon to break out. The king has 
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a deep cause for grief in the wildness of his son, whom he sorrow- 
fully contrasts with the son of the Earl of Northumberland, “ the 
theme of honor’s tongue.” Riot and dishonor he sees stain the 
brow of his young Harry, and he wishes that it could be proved 
that when the children lay in their cradle-clothes some night-trip- 
ping fairy had exchanged them, “ and called mine Percy, his Plan- 
tagenet.” 

The next scene introduces us to the Prince of Wales and his 
comrades, the dissolute band, of whom the most prominent in every 
way is Sir John Falstaff. 

In the play of Richard IJ., Henry says of his son: 


As dissolute as desperate; yet, through both, 
I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years 
May happily bring forth. 


This better hope remains with the king; to pass, one day, into 
fulfillment. 

The old story of the sudden conversion of Henry V., from 
a wild and reckless youth, a haunter of evil places and a com- 
panion of evil associates, has been modified by Shakespeare in a 
special way. According to him, Henry kept before himself a 
steady purpose of casting the slough of the life he was choosing 
to lead, and of using that same old life, with its experience and 
its knowledge of various kinds of men, by and by to enlarge and 
enrich the higher life which it was his purpose to lead, with greater 
human sympathy and a wider understanding than one confined 
to the sphere of court and nobility would have been likely to gain. 
A risky experiment, in truth. But it is difficult to feel that the 
old tavern life was altogether on the lines of mere experiment. 
Surely the sense of fun, the breaking of bonds that fretted, the 
feeling of liberty, however poor a thing that liberty might be, 
must have had something to do with it. And with these things 
went the enjoyment of such a companion as that extraordinarily 
amusing Falstaff, that strange creature who is on a plane where 
morality there is none: Falstaff, not only witty, but the cause 
that wit is in other men. He has forgotten, he says, what the 
inside of a church is like; he is a coward and a bully; he is 
loaded with superfluous flesh; he has age without dignity, and the 
vices that beset youth without the radiancy and beauty of youth 
itself. Yet it is in him to exercise an extraordinary fascination 
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over people with whom he comes in contact; a fascination which 
it is impossible to analyze and difficult not to feel. Of what we call 
“ heart,” does he possess even an infinitesimal share? It might be 
supposed that he loves Harry Tudor; he says he does. But 
with what manner of love? It is true that, after his disappoint- 
ment and banishment, it is said of him, “the king has killed his 
heart.” But does it seem possible to believe that wounded affection, 
much less love, had a place in that killing of his heart? And 
who says it of him? The Hostess who, despite of his having 
cheated her and abused her, clings to him with a pertinacious 
affection, which bears witness to the fact that it is not always 
the givers of love who are the receivers of it most in full. The 
Hostess herself has found it impossible to get from him the money 
which he owed her; she is driven, after long forbearance, to bring 
what she calls an “exion” against him. A hundred mark, as 
she says, is a loss which it “is a long one for a poor like woman 
to bear.” “I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this day to that day, that it is 
a shame to be thought on.” Yet Falstaff can manage not only to 
appease her, but also to borrow ten pounds of her, which he shall 
have, she says, though she should pawn her gown. And she can 
say to him, as he goes forth, “ Well, fare thee well; I have known 
thee these twenty-nine years, come pescod time; but an honester and 
truer-hearted man—well, fare thee well.” 

As to Falstaff’s lies, it is impossible to take them seriously. 
What might appear the grossest falsehoods are often really the 
‘outcome of an exhaustless wit. Take, for instance, the scene 
where he describes his “ peppering” of the rogues in buckram 
suits. Poins has devised a plot, into which Harry enters, which 
is to show up the cowardice of Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph; and 
Peto. Certain travelers are to be robbed by these men, and the 
Prince and Poins are to rob the robbers. This is done, and the 
coward four run from the two, leaving their booty behind. Later 
on the story is related at the tavern how they had set upon at least 
sixteen men and bound them, and how six or seven had come to 
their rescue, and unbound them. Falstaff goes on with the story. 
“TI have peppered two'of them; two, I am sure, I have paid; 
two rogues in buckram suits Thou knowest my old ward: 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buckram 
let drive at me—” 

Prince Henry. What, four? thou saidst but two even now. 
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Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Falstaff. These four came all afront, and mainly thrust at 
me. I made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my 
target, thus. 

Prince Henry. Seven? why there were but four, even now. 

Falstaff. In buckram? 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Falstaff. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prince Henry. Prythee, let him alone; we shall have more 
anon. 

* * * * 

Falstaff. These nine in buckram, that I told thee of— 

Prince Henry. So, two more already. 

Falstaff. Their points being broken Began to give me 
ground; but I followed me close, came in foot and hand; and with 
a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 

Do we not feel that Falstaff is lying in this ridiculous way, 
perfectly knowing what he is about? He is much too clever not 
to remember the numbers he has given. The lies he tells are too 
“gross and palpable” to be falsehoods. A lie is an intention to 
deceive, and Falstaff has no intention of deceiving anyone as to 
the number of his rogues in the buckram suits, nor is anyone 
deceived by him. Take his reply to the Prince, when he is asked 
for his reason. ‘ What, upon compulsion? No, were I at the 
strappado, or all the racks in thé world, I would not tell you on 
compulsion. Give you a reason on compulsion! If reasons were 
as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon com- 
pulsion! ” 

And when the Prince has told him the “ plain tale,” and asked 
him what trick, what device, what starting-hole he can now find 
to hide him from this open and apparent shame—when Poins 
chimes in with, “ Come, let’s hear, Jack, what trick hast thou now?” 
does Falstaff for a moment think that he can deceive them by telling 
them how he knew them all the time, but would not kill the heir 
apparent? Not he. 

It must have been a struggle for Harry to shake off this 
man entirely; this fascinating personification of the lust of the 
flesh. Such a man as he would easily spoil a nature proof against 
coarser temptations, casting, as he does, a glamor over all things 
till there seems to be no absolute right or wrong, and the world 
appears as an oyster for every man to open as he will. But as 
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there is eternal separation between right and wrong, so there must 
be separation between those that choose the right and those that 
choose the wrong: and so the king sends away Falstaff, not, as 
we feel, without regret: for we remember Henry’s words, spoken 
when he believed in his death, “I better could have spared a 
better man.” 

Old associates are not broken off without a pang. It would 
be a cold and incomplete man who could separate himself, from 
one bound to him by any tie, without feeling it; and Henry is 
too much of the man to forget, though he will never repent. The 
society of a man like Falstaff must needs one day have palled 
upon one who, like Henry, could at will throw aside his folly and 
face the realities of life. When Falstaff, as Shrewsbury, lets 
Henry take for his pistol a bottle of sack which he had carried 
in the pistol-case, Henry has neither time nor mind to joke with him, 
but throws the bottle at him, with the words, “‘ What, is it a time to 
jest and dally now?” Falstaff had no sense of the in-season and 
out-of-season; he never was in earnest, and Henry was capable 
of earnestness very intense. There was no room for Falstaff 
among the realities and earnestnesses of Henry’s true life. The 
king provides for him and his other companions of the days for 
ever gone by. They are banished, as Prince John says, “ till their 
conversations appear more wise and madesat to the world.” A! 
long look ahead, indeed. Falstaff succumbs to an illness, the end 
of which is probably accelerated by his disappointment. The 
account of his death is in the never-to-be forgotten words of the 
Hostess, which are to be found at the beginning of the play of 
Henry the Fifth. There is a conversation between Prince Harry 
and Poins (King Henry IV., Second Part, Act II., Scene II.) 
which lets us see how the Prince is conscious that this life of 
freedom is also that of bondage; for he dare not let his real feeling 
of deep grief at his father’s illness be seen in the presence of those 
who would think him “a most princely hypocrite,” should he weep, 
as a son might weep whose heart “bleeds inwardly” that his 
“ father is so sick.” 

The relation between Harry Tudor and his father is one into 
which there enters much tenderness, and much belief of the one 
in the other, although there is a reserve which leads people to fancy 
that there is no great affection between them. But though the king 
loves Harry, he does not understand him altogether. He knows 
that his nature is a fine one, for he says, “ Most subject is the 
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fattest soil to weeds.” But he discloses to Warwick what he would 
not have told to his son John, concerning his dread of the unguided 
days and rotten times which are to follow on his own death: 
and it is Warwick who gives him the comfort of the expression 
of his belief that the Prince is but studying his companions, and 
that, by and by, he will cast them off and turn past evils to ad- 
vantages. For, thank God, each of us may use his old unhappy 
past as a ladder by which to climb to better things. 

Harry really loves his father and reverences him. This, of 
course, is notable in the famous crown scene; but to me his feeling 
for the king is shown less in the long speech he makes on that 
occasion, than in the delightful fact that he breaks Falstaff’s 
head “ for liking the king, his father, to a singing man of Windsor.” 

Harry’s good humor and power of endurance, as well as 
power of being amused, come partly out of his enviable perfection 
of physical health. “It is much,” says Falstaff, “that a lie with 
a slight oath and a jest with a sad brow will do with a fellow that 
never had the ache in his shoulders. Oh, you shall see him laugh 
till his face be like a wet doublet ill laid up.” In this capacity for 
laughter he contrasts with his brother, Prince John of Lancaster, 
“this same sober-blooded boy.” Harry is full of generous appre- 
ciation of what is fine in others. See what he says to Hotspur’s 
uncle of that same Harry Percy, whom the king had once said 
he wished had been his son instead of his own. 


Tell your nephew 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy; by my hopes, 
This present enterprise set off his head. 


(Hotspur’s rebellion. ) 


I do not think a braver gentlemen, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 


And when Hotspur falls by the prince’s sword, he says: 


This earth that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven. 
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See, too, what he says to Prince John, after the battle of 
Shrewsbury. 


By heaven, thou hast deceived me, Lancaster ; 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit: 
Before, I loved thee as a brother, John; 

But now I do respect thee as my soul. 


The conduct of Harry himself in this same war with the rebels 
has washed away many a stain. How gallantly he is mounted. 


I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and win a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


He covets honor then, as he always is to covet it; and he 
gains it in full. He brings a “ fair rescue” to his father, who 
has been nearly overpowered by Douglas in the fight, and saves 
his life. He shows high courtesy to his brother John by giving 
him the honor of sending him to Douglas, who has been taken 
prisoner, to “ deliver him up to his pleasure, ransomless and free.” 

When Henry the Fifth succeeds to the throne he has to decide 
whether the war he thinks of undertaking is a war lawful and 
just. He charges the Archbishop of Canterbury fully and re- 
ligiously to unfold why the Salique law should or should not bar 
him in his claim. 


He will have no glozing; all must be straight and true. 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colors with the truth. 

* * * *K * * * * 


May I, with right and conscience, make this claim? 


And assured that he may, he makes up his mind at once; 
he will regain the lost heritage which he believes to be his by 
right. There is no room in a nature so direct, so sane as his, for 
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anything like scrupulosity: he will look well, then leap, and, what- 
ever comes, never give way to regrets and wishes that he had chosen 
another course of action. His anger at the Dauphin’s present of 
tennis-balls, in jibing allusion to his old days of pleasure-seeking, 
partly justifies his father’s description of him to Thomas of Clarence 
as flint, being incensed, though gracious if observed. 

The scene at Southampton, where he rebukes the traitors who, 
while believing the king to be ignorant of their treasonous plot 
against his life, have tried to divert his mercy from a poor wretch 
who has, while drunken railed against him, is a great one. It is 
great, not only dramatically, but as a further revelation of a 
great nature, a nature to which treachery is a thing absolutely 
intolerable, while unpremeditated wrong is a thing to be met with 
mercy. He is deeply wounded by Scroop’s conduct, in especial— 
his own familiar friend, who has been on terms of high intimacy 
with him, and whom he has so dearly loved, and so entirely trusted : 
but even in his wrath he is not merely the injured man, not at all 
the avenger of a private wrong, but the kingly righteous judge. 
For ever and ever the sin of Iscariot brand is the deepest and the 
loathliest. 

How finely Henry shows as captain and commander! It has 
gone hard with the English invaders; they are famine-stricken 
and worn and weary. The enemy gambles for them, on this eve 
of Agincourt, in confidence of the next day’s victory. But their 
king goes through the ranks, and talks to his soldiers: he can tell 
them of their duty and their responsibility, each for his own soul, 
which they would fain lay upon their king; he can even indulge 
his old love of a jest by accepting Will Bates’ gage. And, then 
as he stands alone, he can think with awe of his great place, and its 
great responsibilities and all the difficulty, pain, and trouble which 
those responsibilities involve; think of them in courageous piety and 
strong manliness. He does not forget that his inheritance has come 
to him stained by those indirect and crooked ways to which his 
father has confessed. Here is his prayer: 


O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts. 

Possess them not with fear! Take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
Oh, not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interréd new; 
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And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood, 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 


He knows well that his father has sinned in compassing the 
crown; and he knows, too, that he, as the son of a usurper, has 
the shadow upon him of his father’s sin, and that he must take his 
share in the atonement offered to God. He knows well that God 
is the accepter of penitence, and the lifter up of the suer of pardon. 
And surely Henry must also know that out of the wrong God can 
evolve good, and bring to pass great and glorious things. He is in 
the battle in his own soldier-kingly presence; not his to allow his 
followers to personate him by appearing in accoutrements exactly 
like his, as had been done when his father was in the field against 
the rebels. He takes his share; he will not fare better than his 
men. When the victory is won, he can ascribe it simply to Almighty 
help. 

Take it, O God, 
For it is none but Thine, 


and the Te Deum strains go up with those of Non Nobis, Domine. 
He will have no boasting. When he comes home in triumph, he 
forbids the bearing before him through London of his bruised 
helmet and his bended sword. “ Being free from vainness and 
self-glorious pride.” He has always been a foe to braggardry, 
for he knows it as a thing contemptible and all unworthy. 

As plain soldier Henry woos the French princess, and England 
and France are for the time being united in a union believed to be 
right and natural. Men’s minds have had to change, and their 
eyes have had to learn to see that this was not the comely and 
beautiful union of hearts for nation and nation; but to Henry 
it was the union to be desired and accomplished. ~ 

So we leave the great Englishman who, on Shakespeare’s 
stage, has won our love, our admiration, and our reverence as the 
Man of Action. 
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THEODICY: ESSAYS ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By An- 
tonio Rosmini Serbati. Translated from the Milan Edition 
of 1845. In Three Volumes. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $7.00 net. 

Theodicy to Rosmini’s mind very properly signifies an ex- 
planation and defense of the justice of God in His mysterious 
providence. It is, perhaps, part of that great providence that 
a work of this kind should appear at this time in English. It 
will supply an efficient antidote to agnosticism, a product of English 
soil, and a disease of this age. In this generation, when the 
name of God is avoided in scientific quarters, it is refreshing to 
find a great publisher giving a wider field to this religious master- 
piece of a great mind. 

Rosmini candidly makes an admission of the mysteriousness, 
the darkness of God’s providence, in a vast multitude of respects. 
Like the great Augustine, he is willing to say, as a last word on 
the subject, that the best science of God is the confession of our 
comparative nescience. But such a recognition gives us the grand 
idea of God as a dark and unfathomable abyss of wisdom and 
greatness. Such a thought, also, helps to silence the puny objectors 
to God’s providence, those who presume with mysterious audacity 
to measure themselves with the Infinite. Having made, in regard 
to many things, the grand admission—I do not know—Rosmini 
proceeds to lift the veil from very many other things that are 
mysteries to lesser minds. He shows the uses of evil, even the 
moral evil of the world. Without evil there would be no grand 
fortitude; there would be no hero. Horace dreamed of the just 
and brave man who could look, unmoved, on the greatest evil, 
the absolute ruin of his frail body and all temporal things. With 
the martyr, Lawrence, the pagan dream became a Christian reality. 

To explain the designs of God and His non-interference with 
evil in particular cases, Rosmini introduces from his observation 
of nature the great law of the least means with its many subordinate 
laws, as the law of celerity ; the law of excluded superfluity ; the law 
of excluded equality; the law of variety; the law of germ; the 
law of gradation. If God were to be constantly interfering with 


natural law to avoid particular evils, He would not be using the 
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law of the least means for attaining an end, which is the law of 
wisdom. To expect Him to act in this manner would be to expect 
the impossible, to expect Him to act foolishly. 

The reader may not take all the statements of Rosmini with- 
out question. Unfortunately he comes to us with a name that is 
somewhat suspect. He paid the customary tribute to human fal- 
libility. There are spots even in the bright sun of Rosmini’s genius. 
We need not blindly accept his statement that we can have in this 
life no positive knowledge of God. There is also a slight trace of 
his false theory of the origin of ideas. But the present work con- 
tains only a faint vestige of error in subordinate connections. 
Our main purpose was to select some gold nuggets of truth from the 
mine of erudition of a genius. We have done so with the hope 
that the reader will go to the book itself for very many more. 


TWELVE CATHOLIC MEN OF SCIENCE. Edited by Sir Ber- 
tram Windle, LL.D. London: Catholic Truth Society. 1 s. 
net. 

This is a collection of short biographies of men who may be 
taken as concrete refutations of the charge that the Church is 
opposed to science. It is a good idea excellently realized. The 
editor himself contributes two of the essays, and among the other 
contributors are Father Gerard and Dr. Walsh. 


FACTS AND THEORIES. By Sir Bertram Windle, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 1s net. 

Readers of THE CaTHOLIC WorLpD need no introduction to 
the author of this little book, nor to some of the matter contained 
init. It constitutes an able defense of the Catholic position against 
the attacks of a certain school of biologists, and incidentally bears 
witness to the curious fact that some of the theories which the 
multitude takes as first principles of science have long since been 
abandoned by scientists. 


SOCIALISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. By 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 
Six of these conferences were delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral during the Lent of 1912. The other four were combined with 
the Lenten addresses to make the presentation of the subject more 
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nearly complete. For the general reader, at any rate, this book is 
the most satisfactory that has yet been produced on this subject. 
It is especially commendable for its moderation and its winning 
tone. Very few assertions are made which are not susceptible of 
proof, and there is not a single rancorous statement in all its pages. 

The topics selected for treatment are those which are usually 
discussed in works on Christianity and Socialism, namely, the 
relation of Socialism to the State, the individual, the family, re- 
ligion, and private property. 

In taking up such a discussion the experienced reader natur- 
ally seeks first the chapters on “ Socialism and Religion,” and “ So- 
cialism and Property.” Precisely in his treatment of these topics 
the author’s method appears at its best. In his discussion of the 
former he makes it quite clear that, when he declares Socialism to 
be opposed to religion, he is speaking of Socialism as a concrete, 
present-day movement, not as a future economic organization. 
With the field thus delimited, he has no difficulty in proving his 
point. 

In the chapter on “ Socialism and the Rights of Ownership,” 
he contends that private property in capital is a right, not for some 
intrinsic, esoteric reason, but on the very practical ground that it is 
necessary for human welfare. 


Man has been set upon this earth in order to develop his ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual capacities. With the duty of 
developing them goes the right of developing them. Now the 
Catholic Church maintains, and has ever maintained, that the 
possession ‘of property (including capital) is a normal condi- 
tion of this development. Man not only has a deep-rooted and 
natural desire to own property, but, as a rule, and speaking 
generally, if he is to develop according to the designs of God, 
he must own property. 


The arguments advanced in support of the last sentence 
are as persuasive as any that can be had in a matter that is not 
susceptible of anything like mathematical proof. 

Throughout the volume are many admissions that the present 
system is greatly in need of reformation, and many expressions of 
sympathy with the oppressed toilers. If the author condemns 
Socialism, he takes pains to show that he does not do so as a 
“retainer of plutocracy.” In the last chapter or conference, he 
submits a series of necessary and far-reaching reforms. While they 
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are not complete, they are much more nearly so than most of the 
attempts in this direction found in works of this kind. 

One serious defect of the book is the great number of citations 
which are not accompanied by exact references to author, work, 
or page. There was a reason for this in the conditions in which 
the book was prepared for the printer, but that does not make the 
want of references less aggravating to the reader. In the next 
edition, which ought to be called for soon, this situation should be 
thoroughly corrected. 


CONSUMERS AND WAGE EARNERS. The Ethics of Buying 
Cheap. By J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. 

The consumer has it in his power to abolish all the injustice 
and inhumanity of modern industry. Let him refuse to buy from 
those concerns which treat their employees unfairly, whether in the 
matter of age, hours, sanitation, safety, or wages, and let him 
patronize only those establishments which accord to their work 
people the best conditions of employment. As a consequence, the 
trend of competition will be steadily and inevitably toward higher, 
‘instead of lower, standards of labor and of living. In such a com- 
petitive struggle only the most humane employers will survive. 
On the new plane of competition established by the consumer, they 
will survive because they will be the fittest. 

Such is the hypothetical aspect of the industrial situation. 
Potentially, at least, the consumer occupies the dominating position. 
Is he morally obliged to convert this potency into reality? This is 
the question which Dr. Ross endeavors to answer. 

His main thesis is that laborers have a right to a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work, and that the obligation corresponding 
to this right, if not discharged by the employer, falls upon the 
consuming class. Consumers are obliged to pay a just price 
for their commodities, and a just price includes a living wage 
for labor. This general principle is fully proved in the second 
chapter of the book as a general principle. 

An obligation of this sort, however, is obviously conditioned 
upon the ability of the consumer to fulfill it without a dispropor- 
tionally grave inconvenience. In the first place, the consumer 
must be aware that the laborer who has had something to do with 
the production of a given article, say, a pair of shoes, has not 
received fair wages, and, in the second place, he must know where 


* 
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to find the article which has been produced in fair conditions. 
These circumstances and considerations make all the difference 
in the world practically. As Dr. Ross points out, they are so 
serious that, even with the best intentions, the individual consumer 
can do very little toward bettering the condition of the oppressed 
producer. 

The great desideratum is organization in order to obtain pre- 
cise information and to secure concerted effort; but the organization 
of consumers is perhaps more difficult than the organization of 
any other class. The National Consumers’ League has been in 
existence for more than twenty years, yet it has succeeded in im- 
proving conditions in only a few establishments, mainly in New 
York City. Nevertheless, the problem of organization is not un- 
reasonably difficult. As compared with other methods of reform 
and the results within reach, the organization of consumers is 
decidedly worth while. It cannot be neglected in any compre- 
hensive scheme for the reformation of industrial conditions. 

The economic and ethical considerations upon which the fore- 
going statements are based, find ample, though necessarily brief, 
discussion in Dr. Ross’ book. He has answered adequately and 
convincingly the question so often asked to-day about the responsi- 
bility of the consumer for the inhumane treatment of the producer. 
His calm temper and scientific method provoke the wish that this 
his first effort in the field of industrial justice may be followed by 
many others. They are badly needed. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES OF HIS EMINENCE WILLIAM 
CARDINAL O’CONNELL, ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. Three Volumes. 


We have read with great interest the three volumes of Cardinal 
O’Connell’s Sermons and ‘Addresses. Each volume is better than 
its predecessor, the Cardinal, like the steward of the marriage 
feast, reserving the best wine for the last. 

The final volume contains many masterpieces of eloquence, 
for example, the sermons preached on the occasion of the Boston 
Centennial, the Eucharistic Congress of Montreal, the death of 
Archbishop Williams, and the Address on The Church’s Stand 
read at the meeting of the Woman’s Alliance. 

As a very good critic has pointed out, “ what is peculiarly 
attractive (in these sermons) is that it is not merely a matter of 
music and color such as other word-artists might employ to delight 
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the imagination. The spontaneous exuberance and beauty of 
language is merely a vehicle for conveying to the mind and heart 
strong and solid dogmatic instruction and exhortations.” 

There are many good passages worthy of quotation: 


The luxuries of religion we may well dispense with. Too 
often they have brought only harm to the Church, and have 
been the enemies within the gates. Magnificent buildings, 
splendid ceremonials, superb appurtenances are all good in their 
place, for the worship of Christ can never be too adequately 
expressed even by all that the noblest endeavor and most bril- 
liant genius of man may bring to its expression; but if these 
things are to breed a selfish content and rob the Catholics of 
any generation of that primitive apostolic zeal which inflamed 
the breasts of their first teachers, then it is far better to dis- 
pense with these external embellishments, and in poverty and 
hardship cultivate the gift which made the first promulgators 
of the Faith of Christ the conquerors of the world. 

The Church recognizes and takes occasion to hold up for 
the imitation of other peoples the noble spirit of the United 
States. She finds here the rarest of combinations, liberty with- 
out license, and authority without despotism. She finds here, 
with many dangers, great natural virtues, a conspicuous love of 
justice and fairness, a sympathy quick to be touched by suf- 
fering anywhere, and a generosity in the relief of distress 
unequalled by any other people in the world. She finds a 
people of wonderful ingenuity, versatility, and practical sense, 
with marvelous and daring schemes of material conquest, and a 
spirit equal to their accomplishment. And more than that, 
she finds a people who, despite their growing indifference to 
organized forms of worship, are still at heart religious, and 
honestly devoted to the betterment of mankind. 


In addressing the Knights of Columbus, the Cardinal says: 


The Church could never bless a society formed for selfish 
aims. Were mere social enjoyment, worldly pleasure, material 
gain, political ambition, or any other selfish aim the object of 
this society its name would have no meaning It is because 
we know and realize that your aims are ideal, not material, 
that you desire to assist in the great work which the Church 
is doing among mankind, that you have her recognition..... Ne 
Already you have done much. The very act of bringing to- 
gether into a common fraternity thousands of young men is 
an accomplishment which demands recognition 
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gift to the Catholic University) was the first great unselfish 
act of your body corporate, and the spark of noble charity 
quickened a higher life among all the members. 

Oh! priests of New England, seeking no reward but God’s 
blessing, wanting no recompense but heaven’s approval, what 
wonders, unknown but to God and you, your enlightened priestly 
zeal, your high and strong courage, your true love of New 
England’s peace and happiness have accomplished. What les- 
sons of all that ennobles life your lips have spoken! What deeds 
of sweet charity your hands have wrought! What messages 
of peace your weary feet have carried! The child of the 
immigrant is called to fill the place which the Puritan has left. 
He must learn to fill it worthily and well. From the story 
of his father’s struggle he must take to heart two salutary 
lessons—to keep his faith undimmed and his charity unquenched. 
The charity of the Puritan was for his own only; the charity 
of the Catholic must be for all. The Puritan failed because 
he planned only for himself. The Catholic must broaden his 
love to embrace all as Christ did. He will not fail. 


Speaking on the problem of modern education he says: 


There is such an attempt at futile general culture that solid 
training is being overlooked, with the result that instead of 
a compact, well-constituted organism of knowledge, moral as 
well as mental, there is a spreading out of a thin veneer over so 
large a surface that it takes but a short time and little wear 
to penetrate through the thickest part of it. It is principles, 
principles, principles, the foundation stones of life, which are 
needed to-day. 


AMERICANS AND OTHERS. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

Some time ago Miss Agnes Repplier dared to tell us that “ art 
is never didactic,” which pronouncement came as a shock to the 
problem novelists and the problem dramatists, both domestic and 
made in Germany. 

Theories about futurism, theories about eugenics, theories about 
graft, theories about hygiene, are occupying the minds of our 
writers to a really terrifying extent. “ Scarers in print” tell us 
what to eat, whom to marry, whom to vote for, which books of 
the Bible to reject, and what reply to make to the next tramp at 
our back door. 

But “ art is never didactic,” says Miss Repplier. How sooth- 
ing, how holy! And with a sweet consistency she never sins against 
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her belief by mounting into the literary pulpit. She is strangely 
silent about the (of course!) quite novel notions of the futurists, 
the evils of graft leave her still smiling, and, as for eugenics, she 
seems content to let future generations worry along somehow, as 
well she may be, having given so much pleasure to this one. 

Her new volume, under the title Americans and Others, gives 
us her usual collection of leisurely and graceful essays, ranging 
in subject from “ Goodness and Gayety ” and “ The Condescension 
of Borrowers” to (the feline favorite again!) “The Grocer’s 
Cat.” A thoroughly delightful paper is entitled “ The Customary 
Correspondent.” In the course of it we are told of the begging 
letters received by the unfortunate famous, of the “ young English- 
woman who wrote to Tennyson, requesting some verses which she 
might read as her own at a picnic,” and of the “very imperative 
person who wrote to Dickens for a donkey, and who said he would 
call for it the next day, as though Dickens kept a herd of don- 
keys in Tavistock Square, and could always spare one for an 
emergency.” 

“The Girl Graduate ” is particularly refreshing. It says the 
sane and sensible things that somehow do not get said, and which 
throws the poor college girl a word of sympathy for the mesh 
of statistics that seem to engulf her, “ statistics dealing exhaustively 
with her honors, her illnesses, her somewhat nebulous achievements, 
and the size of her infant families.” 

The essay on “ The Mission of Humor” is so clever that it 
alone is worth the price of admission. And the volume is full of 
the witty, pointed sayings with which Miss Repplier has really 
spoiled us. Thus, for example, in praise of indifference: “If we 
had no spiritual asbestos to protect our souls, we should be con- 
sumed to no purpose by every wanton flame.” Or this other, in 
comment on a graceful little sentiment of Sterne’s: “It has all 
the freshness of a principle never fagged out by practice.” 


FAUSTULA. By John Ayscough. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. $1.35 net. 

“No writer,” says our author in his preface, “can guess 
beforehand whether his work will be approved or no; nor, while 
he is writing, does he ever try to guess. He is taken up with the 
new children he is begetting between brain and pen, and has no 


room in his mind for conjecture as to how others may like or 
dislike them.” 
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There is no doubt whatever in our minds that this work 
will meet the hearty approval of “those who know.” We are 
sure that all his readers’ hearts will go out lovingly to Faustula, 
who appeals to them so winningly across the centuries, “ with 
her lonely cry for pity and sympathy.” We are a little doubtful, 
however, whether they will love her as well as Consuelo or Marotz. 

Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew has ventured forth into a new 
field. He writes of Rome in the fourth century, when Christianity 
had become dominant after the victory of Constantine. The volume 
ends with the futile attempt of Julian the Apostate to make the 
dead ashes of paganism live again. 

Although the writer actually falls short of his great prede- 
cessors Newman and Wiseman, in picturing the days of early 
Christianity, he manages to give us a series of beautiful portraits 
and scenes that will linger long in the memory. We are shown 
the effects of “the poisoned air of heathenism” on the pleasure- 
loving Faustulus, the cold-hearted Sabina, the selfishly corrupt 
Tatius, the murderous freedman Maltro, and the hypocritical Vestal 
Virgins; and in vivid contrast is set forth the supernatural beauty 
of the Christian character in the dignified Acilia, the devout Melania, 
the pure Domitilla, and the noble Fabian. 

Faustula has been neglected by her father from the very be- 
ginning. As a very young child she is brought up among slaves 
on the Sabine farm of her unloving aunt. She comes in contact 
with Christianity for the first time while visiting the family of 
the widow Melania, who lives on a neighboring estate. Her father 
marries a second time, and, anxious to please his wife, heartlessly 
gets rid of his daughter by making her a Vestal Virgin. 

Faustula, after ten years novitiate in the hypocrisy of a dry 
and empty paganism, and after ten years of longing for a “ god 
not only not worse than men, but greater than any man,” learns the 
true story of Christ from the lips of a Christian soldier, Fabian, 
the playmate of her youth. She is accused by a spy to the Virgo 
Vestalis Maxima of being untrue to her vow, and is condemned, 
according to the old pagan law, to be buried alive. The scene 
in the Coliseum when Fabian’s brother is martyred, and Faustula 
declares herself a Christian, is one of the most dramatic scenes 
of the book. The story of her entombment, with her miraculous 
Holy Communion, is rendered less effective by the rather common- 
place rescue by her lover. 

Two other particularly good scenes are Melania’s nursing of 
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the slave Clodia at the cost of her own life, and the murder of 
Faustulus on “ his first errand of charity.” 

Faustula herself is a bit precocious for a child of so tender 
an age, but her peculiar upbringing might easily account for her 
being wiser than her years. One feels at times that, whereas the 
achzological setting is perfect, the characters speak frequently like 
men and women of the twentieth century. But the author might 
easily answer this by saying that.much of the world outside the 
Church to-day is frankly pagan. 


MAY IVERSON TACKLES LIFE. By Elizabeth Jordan. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The deliciously humorous stories in which Elizabeth Jordan, 
the editor of Harper's Bazaar, holds up the mirror to the school-girl 
heart, to borrow a phrase dear to Miss Iverson herself, have been 
amusing us for several years past. 

The volume into which the earlier ones were collected called 
itself May Iverson: Her Book; now the more recent ones appear 
under the satisfactory title, May Iverson Tackles Life. May 
wrestles again, or rather still wrestles, with “ the grim and terrible 
problem of what life really means.” With her, as of yore, are 
Mabel Blossom, the giggler and mischief plotter; Maudie Joyce, 
the spiritual, who, however, has “ golden instants when she forgets 
about her soul;’’ Mabel Muriel Murphy, who is still ambitious to be 
a lady, like Sister Edna, and who “has térrible struggles with 
conscience and remorse—but she never really misses anything ;” 
and Kittie James, now too fat to look soulful, and “ not intellectual, 
alas! like the rest of us.” 

May’s literary ambition endures, and she narrates the achieve- 
ments of her “set” in a style that Addison might envy. Some- 
times she can almost feel the angels guiding her pen, she informs 
us, “and beautiful flowers of thought fall on the snowy pages 
before me, and I write so fast my hand gets covered with ink 
up to the wrist, and I have a dreadful time afterwards with pumice- 
stone.” And sometimes she even wins from her adored teacher 
and critic, Sister Irmingarde, the verdict that several of her efforts 
“ hold striking examples of what to do and what to avoid in fiction.” 
Her vocabulary and her philosophy are indeed joys forever, whether 
she is telling us of the beauty culture which she initiated, and the 
tempers and friendships it wrecked, or of the Grouchometer Club 
and its sad fate, or of the suffrage issue that “split the convent 
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like West Point when the Civil War broke out,” or of the noble 
anti-fat method by which she removed twenty of Kitty James’ 
superfluous pounds. 

It is very safe to say that May Iverson will delight all her 
readers. To Miss Jordan’s Tales of the Cloister an unqualified 
approval certainly cannot be given, but these stories offend nowhere. 
The picture of life at Saint Catharine’s is charming; Miss Jordan 
does not sacrifice sweetness to humor, and sandwiches pathos in 
with her cleverness. The figure of Sister Irmingarde is of a real 
and unusual beauty, and is revealed to us very skillfully, rather 
by May’s indirect, unconscious touches than by her open adoration. 
Our only regret connected with the book is the author’s state- 
ment that this is positively May’s last appearance. Let us hope 
she will experience a change of heart, for we should gladly wel- 
come May for as many “last appearances” as Mr. Crummles 
himself could recommend. 


THE KISS, AND OTHER STORIES. By Anton Tchekhoff. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Tolstoi is a great name, and Turgenieff is a great name, but it 
does not follow that we must build temples to every en of 
the Tsar whose name begins with T. 

As for Tchekhoff the much-vaunted, Tchekhoff the new “ dis- 
covery ” that bade fair to rival Peruna and the Klondike, Tchekhoff 
of the literary green carnations, alas for our hopes! We have him 
here in a book of short stories that are decadent without even a 
morbid interest, cheaply pessimistic, without even sincerity, and 
frankly futile without even a literary beauty to urge the dear old 
“art for art’s sake” excuse. They try hard to be “ fleurs du 
mal,” but turn out poor, struggling weeds after all. 

A clumsy artillery captain is kissed anonymously in a dark 
room, a little boy eats oysters, a wife lies to her husband, an 
unkissed gentleman of twenty-nine years runs away from a leap- 
year proposal—and this is dished up to us on a Russian menu 
as the food our system craves! Why should we take the trouble 
to import worthless stories with the “made in Russia” label, 
when our domestic supply never fails? 


REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 net. 
That pleasant volume by Mrs. Hugh Fraser called A Diplo- 
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matist’s Wife in Many Lands had an unusually large circle of 
readers, all of whom will be interested in its present successor, 
which appears under the title, Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s 
Wife. In it we find the same witty and informal style, the same 
vivid pictures of persons and places, with never a hint of the 
repetitions that often mar such writings. 

In addition to the expected glimpses of the writer’s brother, 
the late Marion Crawford, we meet Mr. Henry James, and are 
delighted to learn of his “ exquisite urbanity, unerring judgment, 
and amazing humility.” The last five chapters of the book take 
us to South America, and are perhaps the most interesting of all. 
The story of Liberalism in Chile, of the outrages which it promptly 
instituted, and of the part the women took in checking it, ought, 
for non-Catholic readers, to throw some light upon similar struggles 
in France and Portugal. 


VOLONTE ET LIBERTE. Par Wincenty Lutoslawski. Paris: 

Librairie Felix Alcan. 7 frs. 50. 

Professor W. Lutoslawski, already well known to the phil- 
osophical world by his Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic (Lon- 
don, 1897), has recently published a work in French entitled 
Volonté et Liberté. The work shows throughout the dominant traits 
of the author’s character, who may be truly termed a religious 
philosopher. He prides himself on being a reconverted Catholic, 
and in this book he attempts to put forward some of the main 
elements of his Polish philosophy in harmony with the faith that 
he professes. He treats the problems of will and liberty with the 
originality of genius.. Though adopting much from Leibnitz, he 
rises far above the determinism of the great Franco-German phil- 
osopher. 

One of the most interesting features of Professor Lutos- 
lawski’s work is his theory of training the will. The principle 
on which it is based is expressed by the law that every effort fol- 
lowed by success increases the force of the will; and inversely 
every effort that fails, decreases will power. ‘As a corollary from 
this law, it follows that when we attempt to strengthen the will by 
training, we must not commence with tasks whose successful issue is 
at all in doubt. One must make a start with things that can certainly 
be accomplished, and increase the difficulty of the task by slow de- 
grees. All rapid advance is illusory and transitory. Progress by 
slow degrees is alone real and permanent. The tasks that lie within 
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the power of all are simple muscular exercises, among which 
respiration seems to offer special advantages for voluntary control. 
Professor Lutoslawski recommends a series of exercises for slow- 
ing respiration, and is of the opinion that such exercises will not 
only tend to strengthen the will, but also have an indirect influence 
over what he terms the negative emotions, such as anger, fear, 
hatred. Such emotions, he says, are incompatible with a marked 
slowing of respiration, and can be controlled by voluntary slow 
breathing. Another muscular exercise which is easily controlled 
is that of one’s handwriting. A little constant and systematic 
practice will make a tremendous improvement in an illegible hand. 
This lesson learned, confidence in one’s ability to improve is es- 
tablished. 

The will is not only perfected by muscular exercise, but also 
by intellectual training. This intellectual training constitutes Pro- 
fessor Lutoslawski’s system of pedagogy. Being aimed primarily 
at the development of the will, its central point is the pupil’s inde- 
pendence of his master. The system, says the author, is actually 
in vogue in Poland, where, owing to the oppression of Russia, it 
accidentally became possible to realize what in reality is the ideal 
system of education. If the Polish child is to learn his own lan- 
guage and the history of his own people, he must do so secretly, 
and his master imparts instruction at his peril. As a result the 
student cannot always have the assistance of the master, he must 
work independently, being tided over his difficulties from time to 
time by the instructor. Students are not graded into classes, but 
work for themselves slowly or rapidly, according to their ability. 
Concentration upon a few subjects takes the place of the dissipation 
of attention over the multitudinous branches of the common school. 
Such conditions make for the highest intellectual efficiency, the 
most complete independence of the mind and, therefore, for the 
power and freedom of the will. 

The perfect training of the will, however, is to be sought in 
the communion of the soul with God. This is accomplished by 
prayer. The author deprecates the fact that prayer is now ban- 
ished from the schools of France, and maintains that it should 
constitute a part of one’s training from infancy to old age. 


MODERN PROGRESS AND HISTORY. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D. New York: Fordham University Press. $2.00 net. 
Those acquainted with Dr. Walsh’s previous writings will 
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recognize here the qualities that have won him so many readers. 
He is on familiar ground, as the book deals largely with topics 
connected with the history of medicine, and the lesson is the one 
he likes to insist on, that even in such things as surgery and medicine 
the new is sometimes not new after all. The volume is erudite, 
interesting, and at times amusing. 


IMMIGRATION AND LABOR. The Economic Aspects of Euro- 
pean Immigration to the United States. By Isaac A. Hour- 
wich, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


The object of this bulky volume is to refute the finding of 
the Immigration Commission in 1910, that European Immigration 
should be restricted in the interest of the American laboring class. 
In the pursuit of this object the author deals at considerable 
length with all the important arguments and phrases of the Report 
of the Commission. Among the leading points which he seeks to 
establish in opposition to the contentions of the Commission are 
the following: Recent immigration has not increased unemploy- 
‘ment; nor displaced native Americans in industry; nor provoked 
an increase of race suicide; nor set up inferior standards of living; 
nor underbid the native workers; nor prevented the reduction of 
the work day; nor hindered labor organization; nor given us our 
present labor problem. 

These and several other conclusions, at which the author ar- 
rives as the result of long and painstaking discussion, are contrary 
to the views not only of the Immigration Commission, but of per- 
haps most students of the subjects, to say nothing of the labor 
unions and the ordinary observer. 

With regard to most of his contentions, the verdict of the 
critical reader will be that they have not been proved. He is un- 
doubtedly right about the lack of causal relation hetween immigra- 
tion and race suicide, and his criticisms show in general that many 
of the supposed evil results of abundant immigration have been 
considerably exaggerated. 

Concerning the main contention of the Commission, that im- 
migration has kept the unskilled labor market overstocked, and so 
kept down wages and increased unemployment, his attempted refu- 
tation must be set down as a failure. To assume that because 
unemployment varies with the seasons, it has not, therefore, been in- 
creased by immigration, is a strange misconception of the point at 
issue. Of course, there would be unemployment even if all immigra- 
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tion were prohibited ; but it would be much smaller in volume and in 
intensity. The argument that if immigration were less in volume, 
the supply of unskilled labor would be too small, and some of the 
skilled workers would be obliged to find employment at common 
labor, overlooks the fact that at present the proportion of unskilled 
men in the industries is much too high. Hence the universal cry 
for industrial education, both for the proper equipment of the 
industries, and in order to reduce the proportion of the unskilled. 
To be sure, there is “a fixed proportion of skilled to unskilled 
laborers’ (p. 35), but it is a pure assumption, and one that is 
contradicted by all the facts, to say that the ideal proportion exists 
at present. The logic of the author’s argument on this point is 
that any rise in wages would be bad for the laboring population, 
owing to the assumed consequent rise in prices. This is a verit- 
able counsel of despair. 

Despite its inconclusiveness on the main thesis, the book con- 
tains an abundance of valuable material and critical observations. 
It ought to do good service as a corrective of the exaggerations 
committed by the advocates of restriction. 


HOMILETIC AND CATECHETIC STUDIES. By Canon A. Mey- 
enberg. Translated by the Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart. 
New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. $3.50 net. 

A splendid addition to our sermonic literature—one that largely 
fills our gravest need in that field—is Father Brossart’s translation 
of Dr. Meyenberg’s Homiletic and Catechetic Studies. The value 
of this work is attested by the translator, who took on himself the 
arduous task of putting it into English only because he was con- 
vinced that it is unsurpassed in usefulness, and by the fact that 
in a very short while it has gone through seven editions in the 
original German, which abounds in such aids to sacred eloquence. 

The book is not meant for those who want labor-saving devices, 
nor will it yield much help in that direction. It calls insistently for 
a generous expenditure of time and labor, if its lessons are to be 
duly learned, and its suggestions fruitfully carried out. Instead 
of dispensing one from study and from the careful personal prep- 
aration of sermons, it makes one feel keenly that one’s best efforts 
are imperatively demanded in the holy work of preaching the 
Gospel, both because one’s preaching has so much to do with the 
salvation of men, and because the message to be proclaimed is so 
sacred. 
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The volume is not a collection of ready-made sermons, homi- 
lies, and instructions, which need but slight alterations to fit them 
for use anywhere and everywhere. Neither is it a bundle of 
outlines and plans. It is a thorough, scholarly, scientific treatise 
on sacred oratory. The first, and by far the largest part of the 
work, is divided into seven books, which take up in turn the fol- 
lowing subjects; the essence and foundation; the supreme laws; 
the sources ; the means; the matter; the different kinds; the exterior 
form and forms of sacred eloquence. In the second part, which 
deals with the instruction of children, besides general hints about 
the duty of catechizing, the spirit in which the work should be done, 
and the method to be followed, there are chapters which treat in 
detail the ways and means that should be employed to lead chil- 
dren, of different ages and different degrees of mental development, 
to a knowledge of religious truth. 

One may learn from this work not only what ought to be done, 
and why, but how the theories advanced may be put into practice. 
There are serviceable hints and suggestions everywhere. Points of 
view and themes are proposed and partly developed, the author 
going with his reader just far enough to prove that the roads he 
recommends are well worth traveling, and will lead to rich fields. 
At first sight the book may seem heavy, and little likely to prove 
profitable. One’s maturer judgment, however, will be a deep 
conviction that the preacher who studies it carefully, and acts 
on it faithfully, will soon make himself a “ workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth.” 


SERMON PLANS. By Abbé H. Lesétre. New York: Joseph 

F. Wagner. $1.00 net. 

Though they are brief, averaging a trifle less than two pages 
each, these plans from the pen of a French priest, who has been 
zealously at work for over thirty years, will prove helpful in many 
ways to priests who have little time to gather their thoughts and set 
them in order, and to those who, for other reasons, stand in need of 
suggestion as to topics, and as to the main outlines of their treat- 
ment. 


POLEMIC CHAT. By Edmund M. Dunne, Bishop of Peoria. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
This little book, largely a reprint of articles which appeared 

in the Peoria Cathedral Calendar, is frankly polemic, and aims 
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avowedly at “the refutation of a few popular fallacies regarding 
religious truth.” Its scope is really much wider than that, for it 
sets forth the doctrine and views of the Church: concerning many 
matters about which most people outside of the Church, and not 
a few within, are not well informed. The dialogue form in which 
it is written affords excellent opportunity for a concise presentation 
of difficulties and objections, and an equally concise, direct, pointed 
rejoinder. There are no wasted words, no devious approaches 
towards the truth, no timid, half-hearted, apologetic attacks on 
error. The author’s aim is excellent, and his blows are given with 
a hearty good will. Some might think his plain speaking injudi- 
cious; no earnest, straightforward lover of the truth—not even 
an enemy—will be annoyed or hurt by it, even though some of his 
own theories and half-formed judgments be the object of attack. 
For all the sharp criticism of error is accompanied by love for 
what is right, and true, and good, and by kindliness towards those 
who are in error. 


MY HEAVEN IN DEVON. A Volume of Eucharistic Verse. 

By Olive Katharine Parr. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

45 cents. 

It is rare—even among volumes of devotional praise; even 
among medizval songs of passionately fervid praise—to find a 
more absorbing mystical love of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
than permeates this little book. It contains, in thirty-three short 
poems, “a record of the restoration of Eucharistic worship in the 
pre-Reformation parish of St. Pancras,” in the moors of Devon. 
The verses are largely reminiscent or “ occasional,” and are of 
unequal literary beauty; but for their absorption in a single divine 
theme, for their manifestly faithful expression of the author’s self- 
consecration, they are deeply impressive. Many a devout soul 
should find in them comfort and pleasure and peace. 


GINEVRA. A Play of Medieval Florence. By Edward Doyle. 
New York: Doyle & Co. $1.00 net. 


From the hand of Edward Doyle, whose Haunted Temple 
showed anew (if the lesson needed showing) how far into life 
might look eyes which the world deemed sightless, comes now a 
tragedy of old Florence. Ginevra tells in simple but poetic phrase 
a highly dramatic story: a story of family feud and forced mar- 


riage, of premature burial, and finally of the curious dénouement 
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brought about by the plague of 1400. To the “crimson cross” 
(that awesome astronomical phenomenon which flamed across the 
heavens of that sad year) the drama owes some passages of beau- 
tiful inspiration; and Mr. Doyle has introduced among the men 
and women of his play one jester, who—both for his wisdom and 
his folly—is well worth the knowing. 


PHBE, ERNEST, AND CUPID. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore, who in Phebe and Ernest described 
so cleverly the American girl and boy of high school age, pub- 
lishes a new book called Phebe, Ernest, and Cupid, in which she 
lets them grow up and be carried safely into matrimony. Their 
adventures and their point of view are those of our average young 
people, and make very pleasant reading. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S RETREAT TO HIS PRIESTS. Trans- 
lated by J. M. O’Kavanagh, with a foreword by Cardinal 
Gibbons. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

The well-known learning, zeal, and sterling virtue of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin are a sufficient guarantee that he 
gave his priests an earnest, helpful retreat, and that they went back 
to their work more keenly alive than before to the sublime dignity 
of their calling. The published retreat will do a like good work 
for those who will read it attentively and with zeal for self-im- 
provement. An appendix contains in Latin and English the letter 
our Holy Father addressed to the clergy on the occasion of the 
golden sacerdotal jubilee of Cardinal Mercier. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE PURITAN FATHERS. By 
Albert C. Addison. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50 net. 


The extensive and vital part played by the Puritans in the 
history of England, and in the development of our own country, 
gives to everything connected with them an enduring interest, and 
in most instances a real value, however remote and slight a bearing 
it may have had on their activities or their fortunes. This new 
book about them is, therefore, sure of a welcome, even though it 
is an enthusiastic eulogy rather than a critical study. It describes 
the birthplace of the sect, portrays the most influential of its early 
leaders, sketches the conditions in which it grew strong, and nar- 
rates the details of its establishment in the new world. Those 
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who do not share the author’s warm admiration of the Puritan 
character, but look on it as decidedly defective and warped, will, 
for all that, find this an interesting book. 


FAITH AND SUGGESTION. By Edwin Lancelot Ash. Phila- 
delphia: Peter Reilly. $1.25 net. 

This rather tiresome volume discusses the apparently miracu- 
lous recovery of an hysterical consumptive girl, Dorothy Kerin, 
who saw a number of wondrous visions of shining angels, beau- 
tiful lights, and a beautiful woman. 

The author has really no sense of humor, or he would not 
dare compare the inane dreaming of this commonplace young wo- 
man with the vision of St. Paul on the road to Damascus, or the 
heavenly voices of Blessed Joan of Arc. The whole book seems 
a case of much ado about nothing. We fail to see anything mi- 
raculous or supernatural in the case from start to finish, and wonder 
why any man in his sober senses could give it a second thought. 
Why it should have attracted any attention whatever is simply 
beyond our comprehension. We may be unduly suspicious, but 
we thought we saw the reason of this plain piece of humbuggery 
in the message of the “ Beautiful Lady who carried the beautiful 
annunciation lily in her right hand.” For with wondrous unction 
she whispers gently to the neurotic Dorothy: ‘The Lord has 
brought you back to use you for a great and privileged work. 
Many sick will ye heal in your prayer and faith.” Perhaps she 
will be exploited later as a money-getting faith-healer, and bring 
quite an income to her exploiter. 

Mr. Ash assures us in his preface that “his book seeks to 
prove nothing.” He has succeeded admirably in his endeavor. 
If the proofs of the unseen world of spirit depended merely on 
the so-called facts adduced in this celebrated case, we would not 
marvel a bit at the unbeliever’s skepticism. The author’s citations 
from men like Oliver Lodge, William James, Henri Bergson, and 
others show his absolute ignorance of a definite Christian phil- 
osophy. 


BELGIUM, THE LAND OF ART. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
“ This little book,” writes the author in his preface, “ is in- 
tended to give pleasure to the reader at home, and to the traveler’ 
the means of enjoying what he sees...... By pen and in print, 
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on canvas, in mural decoration, in sculpture, in monuments of 
bronze and marble, in fireplaces and in wood-carving, the story 
(of Belgium) may be read as in an illuminated missal.” 

Our author naturally reads his missal through colored Prot- 
estant glasses, and although he honestly endeavors to be fair, his 
ignorance of things Catholic breaks out frequently. Like most 
of his confréres in the Protestant ministry, his knowledge of the 
past is inaccurate, and his orthodoxy vague. It is rather strange to 
find a Christian holding a brief for the unbelieving, anarchist 
Ferrer, as if “ ordered freedom of conscience” was identical with 
contempt and denial of the gospel of Christ. Of course, we hear 
of the Reformation “ certainly meaning purity of morals ” despite 
the witness of Luther himself; we are solemnly informed that 
Protestantism is in reality the primitive gospel; we are mildly 
amused at his extravagant praises of the Belgic Confession of 
Faith, and the wonderful doings of his over-praised Walloons; 
and we rather expect the old calumnies about the horrors of the 
medieval era with its bigotry, fanaticism, and intolerance, 
and accommodating confessors; the pretences of priests and 
dogmas, the saintly mediators supposed to be necessary between 
God and man, etc., etc. . 

Our smile becomes a hearty laugh when we read that “ port 
wine helped greatly the cause of American Independence.” Such a 
statement shows the breadth of view which the Reformation 
frequently breeds in its sons. While praising the Liberals in 
Belgium, there is not the slightest praise given to the wonders 
wrought by the Catholic party, who, after being in office nearly 
thirty years, won a tremendous victory this year despite the coali- 
tion of Socialists and Liberals. The Belgians are the most pros- 
perous people on the face of the earth, and they know their present 
status is due to a Catholic ministry. The appeal to bigotry and re- 
ligious hatred made by the Liberals at the last election fell on 
deaf ears. You cannot fool the people all the time. 

The title of the book is misleading. If one opens it to find 
a real grasp of Belgium’s title to the “ Land of Art” by one who 
has a right to speak, he will be very much disappointed. If he 
wants a rather meager and imperfect guide book, with some facts 
intermingled with a good deal of inaccurate ‘statements, he will 
be perfectly content. This book is another proof that Catholic 
things can be appreciated at their full value only by those who 
know them at first hand. 
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FROM DANTE TO VERLAINE. By Jules Pacheu. Paris: A. 

Tralin. 3 frs. 50. 

This is a new edition of Father Pacheu’s book which was 
first published in 1897. He is well known to French readers from 
his many studies on mysticism, viz.: An Introduction to the Psy- 
chology of the Mystics; Contemporary Religious Unrest; The 
Poem of Conscience—Dante and the Mystics; Mystic Experience 
and Sub-Conscious Activity, etc. In the present work he gives 
us a history of Dante studies in France from the beginning, com- 
pares Bunyan and Spencer to the Florentine poet, and writes rather 
favorable notices of Verlaine and Huysmans. It is a good 
piece of literary criticism, although like every book made up of 
magazine articles, it lacks unity, and contains monographs of very 
unequal value. 


STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. Illustrated. By Fred- 
erick A. Talbot. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 
net. 

One branch of the tremendous material development of recent 
years is graphically and convincingly set forth in this profusely 
illustrated volume which deals with the modern steamship. Every- 
thing connected with the subject—the planning, construction, equip- 
ment, ornamentation, launching, provisioning, management, and 
protection of the great liners, the routes they follow, the dangers 
they run, the records they have made, the care taken to chart the 
sea and keep the ocean clear of dangerous wreckage, together with 
other kindred matters—has been gone into thoroughly. A great 
amount of varied information is given to the reader, not in a 
technical, dry way, but plainly and entertainingly, with many anec- 
dotes and excellent illustrations, that make this story of modern 
progress a delightful bit of instructive reading. 


F the Isle of Wight has been called the “ Garden of England,” 
the Isle of Thanet may well be called its gate, for life and death, 
war and peace, joy and sorrow, have often entered thereby. One 
of its chief glories in the days of faith was the Saint whose life 
we are considering. In the Story of Saint Mildred of Thanet, 
by M. Sawyer (New York: Benziger Brothers), we are intro- 
duced to this gentle Saint, whose name signifies “ peaceful will ” 


or fount of peace. Yet her peace was attained by stern combat 
for chastity with the rough, half-barbarian element of those days. 
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Quaint and beautiful is the tale which brings the royal nuns of 
those early days before us; their enemies bold and cruel; ours more 
insidious; yet there is comfort in the thought that the same virtues 
were defended, as the same laurels await those who combat for 
faith and purity. Her history gives an excellent picture of con- 
ventual life in Saxon England, as well as the darker side of 
untamed natures. 


: ia SUGAR CAMP AND AFTER, by Rev. H. S. Spalding, 

S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents), is the new- 
est of the author’s popular stories for boys. It is a good, healthy 
story, with plenty of action, and a sturdy little hero who will surely 
appeal to readers of his own age. 


f decay DRAMATIC FESTIVAL, by A. T. Craig (New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net), is a study of the lyrical 
method as a factor in elementary education, with some plays for 
class use. Its aim is the cultivation of the imagination by “ Folk 
Stories, Dances, Songs, Games, and the Drama.” A plea is made 
that time be devoted to these matters, and that the long-suffering 
and overcrowded school curriculum is to furnish it. Possibly 
~ when their recreations, games, and pleasures have all been brought 
under the directing, organizing and supervising power of the 
“ srown-ups,” there will be nothing left for the children of the 
future but to take refuge in games of learning the much neglected 
“three R’s.” 


HE GOLDEN LADDER is the first of the “ Golden Rule 
Series ;” these consist of fairy stories, fables, and easy poems 
gathered from various sources, “ embodying a graded system of 
moral instruction.” A Path, A Door, A Key, A Word, and A Deed 
Book are to follow, and all are “ golden.” A professor, a dean, 
and a school superintendent are the authors, and the series is the 
publication of Macmillan Company. The Golden Ladder is neatly 
and prettily bound. (Price, 40 cents net.) 


4 aa meditations published under the title of The Litany of the 

Sacred Heart, by Joseph McDonnell, S.J. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 90 cents), first appeared in The Irish Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. The commentaries explain the titles, and are 
suitable for instruction; the meditations seem more for individual 
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use, and lead the heart to taste and see the sweetness hid in the 
loving Heart of Christ for those of His servants who humbly 
approach the fountains of the Savior. 


Y telling of the origin and aims of the “ Children of Mary,” in 
The Story of the Sodality of Our Lady (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 30 cents net), Father Edmund Lesler, S.J., would 
increase our zeal to emulate the lives of the many who have gladly 
enrolled themselves as Sodalists. The Little Office of the Immac- 
ulate Conception and the Ritual for Reception are added. 


HE WAIF OF RAINBOW COURT, by Mary F. Nixon-Roulet 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents), is a story of a poor little 
waif, whose sweet nature led her to look upon the bright side of 
her life, and who, forgetting her own woes, neglected no oppor- 
tunity of helping those who came in contact with her. 


E have received from the American Book Company four of its 
new publications. The Training of Children, by John Wirt 
Dinsmore ($1.00), is a refreshingly sane book on the training of 
children. The author lays down the principle that the child is a 
physical, mental, and spiritual unity, and, therefore, that the culti- 
vation of -the entire child is essential to any perfect training. 
He advocates the use of whatever is good in new theories. His 
counsels are firm, gentle, and farseeing. He rates very highly 
the responsibilities of the teacher, and justly insists that she herself 
should be an example of the characteristics she seeks to inculcate. 
A book so practical and earnest as is this one, cannot fail to help 
any young teacher who has at heart the real good of the youthful 
charges. No one need look in it for hazy discussions on psychology, 
heredity, etc., such as are the fashion in most books on pedagogy 
nowadays. The author has something to say, and says it, to the 
point, simply and straightforwardly. j 
Plane and Solid Geometry, by C. A. Hart (each book 80 cents; 
together, $1.25), allows the pupil to take nothing for granted, 
but requires him to prove each step. As an aid to this task the 
figures in Book I. set an excellent model of clearness. Altogether, 
we think, the book well establishes the claim made for it, that it 
is “the combined product of experience, class-room test, and 
abundant criticism.” It is surely up-to-date, since it contains 
a problem on the foundation of the Woolworth Building. 
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English Grammar, by Lillian Kimball (60 cents), is another 
addition to the endless texts on English grammar. It claims, how- 
ever, “ to simplify and rob ” that study of all unnecessary and minor 
“ technicalities.” 

Fifty Famous People, by James Baldwin (35 cents), is a sup- 
plementary reader consisting of short and not very well-chosen 
stories. Save that many of them concern royalist worthies, one 
might suspect the book of being a translation of some modern 
French school text, so completely is God excluded from its contents. 
Even Czedmon and his wonderful song of Creation is discussed, 
but no mention is made of the Creator! 


HE EUCHARIST AND CHRISTIAN PERFECTION (New 
York: The Sentinel Press. 50 cents) is the fourth and last 

of the series of collected works of the Venerable Pére Eymard’s 
works. The volume before us contains three retreats preached 
respectively to the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, to his own 
religious, and to the Servants of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
(nuns). It need not be said that he makes the Holy Eucharist 
the means, the end, the whole spirit of these retreats, and continually 
reminds his spiritual children of their dedication, their glory, their 
riches in the possession of Jesus Christ under the Sacramental Veil. 


aes the American Press comes a reprint (with additional 

matter) of Father Husslein’s articles on Socialism, under the 
title of The Church and Social Problems. The writer first shows, 
in the words of its own advocates, what Socialism is, and then 
contrasts with it the social teaching of Christianity. Grouped 
in a book one feels the chapters are more telling than in the pages 
of a periodical. For one thing they make perfectly, clear that 
there can no more be concord between the Church and Socialism 
than between Christ and Belial. Price, $1.00. 


apie BROTHERS publish a handy volume, entitled 

Spiritual Progress (go cents net), which treats of the progres- 
sive Use of Confession and of Lukewarmness. The volume con- 
siders the matters quite thoroughly, but we take exception to one 
of its recommendations. Spiritual progress is not greatly to be 
helped by keeping a table of our advance or of our falls. The 
volume is tastefully presented. The same house publishes also in 
handy form an excellent volume that will give much instruction, 
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and also much comfort to souls. It is entitled The Consolations 
of Purgatory, from the French of Father Faure, S.M.: The trans- 
lation by W. Humphrey Page is well done. 


N Charles Louis Philippe, by André Gide, we have a favorable 
appreciation of the author whose name gives title to the volume, 
‘Another French work from the same house of Eugéne Figuiére et 
Cie (Paris), by Paul Vulliaud, gives a sketchy, superficial account 
of the Renaissance in Italy in the fifteenth century. 


MONG French publications, which will be of interest to those of 
our readers who are acquainted with French, are two volumes 
from the press of P. Lethielleux of Paris entitled: The Elements 
of Dogmatic Theology. Pierre Téqui ofParis publish a Life of St. 
‘Anthony of Padua by Monsignor Ricard; a work entitled: Vocation 
by the Redemptorist Father Coppin, which treats of marriage, the 
priesthood, and the religious life, and a useful work on the prin- 
ciples of Contemplation by Father Lamballe. Gabriel Beauchesne 
of Paris issues a critical refutation of modern champions of Monism 
in France. The work is from the pen of J. B. Saulze. 


WE are requested to announce that the publications of Téqui of 
Paris may be obtained from Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay 
Street, New York City. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Father Gerard, S.J. This article is a tribute to the late Father 
Gerard by a former Stonyhurst boy. Father Gerard was born 
at Edinburgh in 1840 of a most distinguished family. In 1850— 
two years after the conversion of his parents—he entered Stonyhurst 
College, and six years later entered the Society of Jesus. He 
returned to Stonyhurst in 1879 as a priest, and there did the chief 
part of his teaching work. 

He was a skillful organizer, and to his efforts were due a boy’s 
debating society and the revival of the college magazine. He 
found time in his busy teaching days to produce a Latin grammar, 
a “course of religious instruction,” and was greatly interested in 
dramatics. He wrote the centenary of his beloved Alma Mater, 
and in 1893 was made Chief of the Staff of The Month. 

In 1897 he was elected Provincial, and under his wise guidance 
a hall for Jesuit scholastics was opened at Oxford. Father Gerard 
was a success at anything he undertook. His scholarly reply to 
Heckel, The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, has gone through 
several editions, and been translated into several languages.—The 
Tablet, December 21. 


The Practice of Holy Communion. By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B., 
of Newport. Exhorting the faithful to more frequent reception of 
the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, the Bishop traces the history 
of the Blessed Sacrament from early times to this day, showing 
the four aspects under which the Sacrament has at different times 
been viewed; as a pledge and symbol of unity in apostolic times, as 
a source of strength in trial and temptation in the ages of persecu- 
tion, as an object of formal adoration and reverence in the centuries 
following, as the source of all grace and charity from the thirteenth 
century onward. 

After amplifying .briefly the first three aspects, he shows how 
St. Thomas Aquinas, treating of the operations of divine grace, 
stimulated men to study the capacity of their own souls. Jesus, 
the life of the soul, was then more keenly appreciated in the Great 
Sacrament of His Love. 
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The Catechism of the Council of Trent, following St. Augus- 
tine, counsels daily Communion, as do the Saints and Popes of 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Jansenism, with its false reverence (“‘ the true reverence was 
always an essential feature of the Church’s life’), “ would build 
up barriers around the Holy Table to keep off the flock whose very 
life depended upon the food thereon.” 

The authoritative teaching of Pope Pius X. on frequent and 
daily Communion follows. The treatment is divided into the dis- 
positions necessary, the reverence due, and sensible devotion. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the Holy Father’s teaching that the 
principal end of this Sacrament is “that the faithful may derive 
strength to resist’ temptations, to cleanse themselves of faults, 
and to avoid sin. This was Christ’s purpose on earth; this is also 
His purpose in this Sacrament.—The Tablet, December 28. 


The Catholic Church in 1912. By Rev. James MacCaffrey. 
In Italy the situation of the Catholics is unfortunate. They 
lack unity, capable leaders, a generally accepted programme, and 
capable newspapers to voice their views. In France the educational 
outlook, from a Catholic standpoint, is improving because of the 
popular support of the free schools and the dangerous views ex- 
pressed by the much-praised governmental Teachers’ Association ; 
in political elections in the Catholic Congress of Tours, and 
in the building and filling of many new churches around Paris, 
there is evidence of a religious re-birth. 

French and Italian newspapers have tried to make difficulties 
by opposing the entrance of German laborers in any but purely 
Catholic organizations. The Holy Father has expressed his views 
on the matter, but the end of the dispute is not yet. 

In Vienna the marvelous success of the Eucharistic Congress 
proves the vitality of the Faith as-well as the unselfish zeal and 
organizing capacity of the leaders. The Belgian elections, con- 
trary to the fears of many, have strengthened the Catholic Party 
both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. In Holland, 
for the first time, a Catholic has been elected President of the 
Senate; great activity for foreign missions and a religious teaching 
and atmosphere in primary schools are to be commended. In 
Spain and Portugal the outlook remains dark. 

In America the value of organization on questions of educa- 
tion, labor, foreign missions, charity, opposition to Socialism, and 
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the publication of the Catholic Encyclopedia has been realized, and 
has done much good. 

In England the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury failed to 
make a bold stand for the independence of his Church in the 
Banister vs. Thompson marriage case; but the Catholics, especially 
in educational matters, have exhibited wonderful activity and or- 
ganization. They have forced the Radical and Socialist parties 
to abandon the annual resolution at the Congress of Trade Unions 
in favor of secular education. They endeavor to educate not only 
their own followers, but the public in general as to the aim and 
policy of the Catholic Church. They have a definite programme on 
all public questions in which their interests are concerned. They 
have schools for the higher education of priests at Oxford and 
Cambridge, which also keep the lay students in touch with Catholic 
principles. 

In Ireland the Home Rule Bill is the principal subject of dis- 
cussion, but it should not exclude attention to the efforts of the 
Home Rule Chief Secretary to introduce reforms in secondary 
education and university scholarships, which would create difficul- 
ties for the proposed Irish Legislature. He is trying to override the 
express wishes of many of the Irish County Councils, and is not 
consulting those whose interests are principally concerned.—Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, January. 


Can the Blame be Laid on the Temporal Power? By J. Bricout. 
Defenders of the temporal power of the Popes are often met with 
the objection that this power for some forty or fifty years back has 
been very dangerous for France. The defeat in 1870, the grow- 
ing unpopularity of the Church after the war, and the final separa- 
tion of the Church from the State, are held as effects of the tem- 
poral power. A careful examination of each of these points, 
especially in regard to their causes, clearly shows, however, that 
the temporal power cannot justly be held responsible either for the 
defeat in 1870, or for the separation law of 1905, or even for the 
establishment of the Third Republic. ‘As a consequence, the French 
Catholics cannot be said to have been faithless to the sacred interests 
of their country by following, in this regard, the directions of 
Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X.—Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
December. 


The Tablet (December 21): Prince Ludwig, the new Regent 
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of Bavaria, comes to the throne welcomed by the spokesmen of 
all the political parties of his realm, not excepting the Socialists. 
He gives promise of a strong determined character, as was shown 
in his message to the Kaiser. He is an earnest and practical 
Catholic, and his private life is exemplary. The English public 
are now awakening to the fact that there is in England one class 
immune from penalties of law. The Trade Unions by the Trades 
Dispute Act of 1906 can blacklist, libel, or boycott an employer 
with impunity. This has been decided by Parliament. Until a 
few weeks ago it was thought that this position of privilege could 
be claimed only when the wrong complained of was committed 
in the direct furtherance of a trade dispute. This illusion has been 
dispelled by the decision handed down in favor of the Trade Unions 
in the case of Vacher and Sons vs. London Society of Compositors. 

(December 28) : The writer of Literary Notes, after comment- 
ing on the critical introductions to the reprinted classics in the Every- 
man’s Library series, after calling attention to Mr. Chesterton’s val- 
uable appreciation of Matthew Arnold, the critical preface to Cardi- 
nal Newman’s Apologia by Mr. Charles Sorolea is analyzed at length, 
and the failure of Mr. Sorolea to appreciate Cardinal Newman 
or his celebrated book because of the critics’ faulty viewpoint is 
shown. Mr. Sorolea’s appreciation of Charles Kingsley and his 
views is also called in question. The Stations and Great Basilicas 
at Rome,a translation of the paper of Abbot Cabrol of Farnborough, 
explaining these stations, the liturgical worship connected therewith, 
and their different classes, is begun. 








The National Review (January): The United States and 
Anglo-German Rivalry, by Washington, is an appeal to the United 
States to increase its military and naval strength in order to be 
prepared if war breaks out between England and Germany. The 
writer infers that our welfare will demand our antagonism to Ger- 
many, and urges that we should be far more active than we are in 
the affairs of Europe. ‘Ad Memoriam is a sketch of the late 
Senator Jones of Nevada. A. Maurice Low writes on American 
affairs. 








The Month (January): The article entitled Father John 
Gerard is the life story of the famous English Jesuit of that name 
who recently passed away. He was for many years editor of 
The Month, a prominent lecturer, an active member of the com- 
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mittee of the C. T. S., and author of books on the Gunpowder Plot, 
Unnatural History, and The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. 
—tThe New Breviary is treated by Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Dago’s Poet, by Alice Dease, is a highly favorable appreciation 
of the writings of Mr. T. A. Daly, together with various quotations 
from his writings. Under the caption Convent Inspection, Mr. 
James Britten addresses an open letter to Miss M. E. Spaull, Sec- 
retary of “ The League of Freedom for the Inspection of Convents.” 
After discussing the lines on which this new organization is to be 
developed, the author gives a brief history of the dishonest methods 
and inevitable failure of former pseudo-convent reformers. 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (January): W. H. Grattan 
Flood traces the history of the only Cluniac Priory in Ireland, that 
of SS. Peter and Paul in Athlone, founded by Turlough O’Conor 
in 1150. Professor J. M. O’Sullivan describes the natural ad- 
vantages as regards commerce and defense which Constantinople 
possesses; the antagonism which arose between New and Old 
Rome; the influence upon modern politics of the fact that the Sla- 
vonic peoples received their Christianity from Constantinople; the 
rise and final victory of Mohammedanism. 





Le Correspondant (December 10) : Commandant Davin writes 
on the enmity that exists between Austria and Italy. Each seeks 
to be mistress of the Adriatic. The breach has been greatly 
widened, owing to the different attitudes of each of these Powers 
towards the Turco-Albanian troubles. Furthermore, Austria has 
ever withstood the demands of her Italian subjects for the establish- 
ment of an Italian College, although allowing this privilege to almost 
all of her other motley inhabitants. L. Delavand gives a charac- 
ter study of Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian Antarctic explorer, 
together with an historical account of his early life, the preparations 
for his Polar expedition, and a chronological account of his trip. 

(December 25): An unsigned article treats of the compli- 
cated electoral system of Russia, which is not very clearly under- 
stood even by the Russian people themselves. A description is 
given of the recent electoral campaign and the results of it, show- 
ing the make-up of the new Douma. The recent death of the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria has again aroused interest in this German 
State. M. Andre in his article deals with the private and public 
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life of some of the most prominent members of the House of 
Wittelsbachs—Maximilian Joseph, Louis I., Maximilian II., and 
Louis IT. 


Etudes (December 5): Father Prat, S.J., discusses The Synop- 
tic Question. His purpose is to indicate briefly the actual state 
of the controversy, to expose fairly the arguments for and against, 
to distinguish facts from hypotheses, certain conclusions from 
probable opinions. That SS. Mark and Luke are the authors of 
the Gospels bearing their names is borne out by the testimony of 
the Fathers and of the ancient heretics, the versions of the New 
Testament, and the early manuscripts almost without exception, 
together with the internal criticism of the Books themselves. 

We have an additional argument in the fact that the Gospels 
were not signed by their authors; is it conceivable that the early 
Christians, without the very best authority, would have assigned 
these precious writings to comparatively insignificant men, and not 
rather to the more famous apostles? The Biblical commission 
declares the canonicity and authenticity of the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark, the narrative of the Holy Infancy and the incident of 
the Bloody Sweat in St. Luke. The objections brought against 
these passages by some critics are not solid or decisive. The 
Avignon Popes, by Augustin Noyon. The general sentiment of 
history is that the Avignon period was the source of the greatest 
evils to the Church, and in the last analysis was the primary cause 
of the Great Schism. Is this opinion tenable now that the Vatican 
archives have been thrown open to scholars? M. Mollat, in his 
recent book Les Popes d’Avignon, sets about to answer this ques- 
tion. He shows that all the Avignon Popes were personally good 
priests, despite the accusations of such writers as Villani; Pope 
John XXII. has especially been misrepresented. In view of the 
lack of documents, M. Mollat does not dare give any decided answer’ 
to the complicated questions which arise concerning the suppression 
of the Templars. M. Mollat does not flatter the Avignon Popes; 
he tells their faults and their weaknesses, but he treats them with 
sympathetic justice. 

(December 20): Joseph de Tonquédec contributes some pages 
from his forthcoming critique of Blondel’s philosophy. Blondel 
teaches that observation, apprehension, judgment are powerless to 
put one in touch with reality; this can only be realized by personal 
experience. Vladimir Soloviev, “‘ the Newman of Russia,” after 
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once joyfully proclaiming his conversion, maintained a silence which 
puzzled many. Michel d’Herbigny discusses the reasons which 
justified this course. Father Jacques Fabre contributes notes 
regarding his travels as army chaplain in Morocco last year. He 
says the finest sight he saw was the humble and cheerful self- 
sacrifice, and even the religious spirit, of the French soldiers. 





Etudes Franciscaines (January): M. F. Richard, in the Revue 
Thomiste (July-August, 1912), had argued that not only was Tho- 
mism the only safe basis and method for attacking the modernist 
position, but also that Scotism, by its emphasis on the primacy 
of the will and of action, is anti-intellectualist, and, therefore, allied 
with pragmatism and modernism. Father Raymond replies that 
such a view shows a total misunderstanding of the Scotus’ views, 
and that his opponents arguments are mere word-juggling. 
Father Hugues contributes a long and eulogistic summary of L. 
Cl. Fillion’s study on The Stages of Rationalism in its Attacks on 
the Gospels and on the Life of Our Savior. 





Revue Thomiste (November-December): The Life of the 
Church, by Father Cathola,O.P. The aim of this article is a study 
of the Church’s nature and divine organization. The method of the 
inquiry is synthetical rather than analytical, the author judging 
such a method better suited for convincing men of the divine beauty 
of the work of Christ. The Church as an organism has its soul 
or vital principle. This is the Holy Ghost Himself, Who possesses 
the characteristics of unity, immanence, and finality necessary for 
every vital principle. Scriptural, patristic, and liturgical proofs of 
this are given. The Present Necessity of a Deeper Study of 
Theology, by Father Hedde, O.P. Considering the spirit of the 
age in which we live, the author of the present article is convinced of 
the necessity of a more profound study of Sacred Theology, a 
study which, while paying due respect to tradition, will nevertheless 
be progressive and scientific. Not that there are new truths to be 
discovered, but that old ones may be better comprehended and 
more exactly expressed ; not that there are new dogmas to be added 
to the ancient ones, ‘but that the ancient ones may be more fully 
understood. The failure of certain defenders of theology, in their 
fight against modernism, is due not to their lack of vigor, of 
courage, of perseverance, but to the fact that they appear to be 
inferior to their advancement in logic, in their sense of criticism, 
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and in their rendition. They give the impression of being the 
heroic but despairing defenders of a retreating army instead of 
acting on the offensive. They rest content with general principles 
which they do not clearly understand—which resolve everything and 
solve nothing. True defenders hold to tradition, but to do this 
they must know the tradition. There alone is progress. Yet we 
must struggle, for, as Lacordaire says, “ Truth reigns over minds 
only on condition of always conquering them.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes (December 15): In some very orig- 
inal and amusing conversations called Between Two Hemispheres, 
Mr. Ferreo discusses his ideas and those of some of his clever fel- 
low travelers on art, beauty, and other kindred subjects. New 
York, in one of these details, is tersely summed up as being the 
“intestine” of America——The correspondence of Albert Sorel 
during the years 1870-1871 is very pleasant reading, not only 
because of its style, but also for the very sane opinions which the 
writer held on the French position during the Franco-Prussian War. 
-—tThe Marquis de Ségur contributes his work, Au Couchant de 
la Manarchie, by an article on the downfall of Necker. 
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Recent Events. 


The new year found France on the eve of the 
France. election of a new President. By the last 
Constitution, the head of the Republic is 
elected for seven years by the two Houses of Legislature (Senate 
and Deputies) sitting in joint session as the National Assembly. 
‘All French citizens are eligible for the office, except members of 
any family which has ever reigned in France. The election this 
year was held on the 17th of the month just expired. The question 
of a successor of M. Falliéres became a matter of general dis- 
cussion during the last month of the year. A second term is not 
the custom in France. M. Falliéres has performed the duties 
of his office to the general satisfaction of the country. 

The discussion as to his successor has shown that there 
is to be found at least one man who, while in thorough 
sympathy with the Republic, is unwilling to take the highest place. 
To M. Léon Bourgeois, the Minister of Labor and Social Providence 
in the present Cabinet, a nomination was offered, not once or twice 
only, but a third time, by a number of supporters sufficient to 
secure his election. M. Bourgeois persisted in declining, because 
the state of his health would not permit the fulfillment of its duties. 
The doctors had forbidden him to live in the light. On any day, 
he was assured, he was liable to the stroke of fate. The death 
of a President would be a source of grave inconvenience to the 
country. As M. Bourgeois was inexorable, the field was clear 
for other candidates. Of these the most prominent was one 
who had been taking the leading part in the nomination of M. 
Bourgeois, the present Premier, M. Raymond Poincaré. 

The contest has resulted in the election of M. Poincaré. Sat- 
isfaction may be felt with the result, for, although the new President 
is a thorough Republican, and would only accept support from 
Republicans, he represents the more moderate elements in the 
party. This may bé seen from the fact that M. Combes was a 
most vehement opponent of his election. M. Poincaré has taken 
a very prominent part in the conferences of the Powers with 
reference to the Balkan War, and to him the maintenance of peace 
is laregly due. He is a young man to be elected to such an office, 
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being only fifty-two years of age. He is credited with the inten- 
tion of asserting certain powers of the President, which during the 
last terms have been left dormant. An attempt of this kind may be 
a cause of trouble. 

The result will, of course, affect the position of the present 
Cabinet, but not in the same way that it would in this country. 
For the French Ministers are responsible, as in England, to Par- 
liament, not to the President, and he has to accept a Cabinet which 
possesses the confidence of that body. 

Of all the countries in Europe, the people of France have 
been the most outspoken in their sympathy with the Balkan States 
in their struggle with the Turk, and have rejoiced most heartily in 
their success in the attainment of the long-desired expulsion of 
this barbarous Power from Europe. The Lord Mayor of London 
boasted that the Conferences could be held in London because the 
people of England had shown complete impartiality between the 
combatants. No such shameful boast could have been made by any 
Frenchman in authority. For it is a disgrace to be impartial when 
there is a conflict between right and wrong. There is reason to 
think that the people of Italy were also warmly in favor of the 
Balkan Allies, but its government is so closely tied up with the 
‘Austrian that counsels were more divided than in France. 


Germany has been very unfortunate in the 

Germany. loss of such leading statesmen as it at present 

possesses. In September last the Baron 

Marschall von Bieberstein died a few weeks after his appointment as 

‘Ambassador to Great Britain, where, as was thought by some, he 

had been specially sent to bring about an improvement of the 
relations between the two countries. 

At the close of the year, Herr von Kiderlen-Wechter died 
suddenly. He was the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and during his term of office a marked improvement had taken 
place in these relations. When he was first appointed considerable 
apprehension was felt. He was called the Little Bismarck, in 
whose school he had been bred. He took, it is said, the principal 
part in the aggressive action last year with reference to Morocco. 
Experience had, however, softened his character, and his death 
is considered a loss by those most anxious for the preservation of 
peace. It must, however, be borne in mind that it is the German 
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Emperor who is the inspirer of the policy of Germany; the Min- 
isters are little more than his instruments. .It is not probable, 
therefore, that the policy recently made so clear will be changed. 

With reference to the Balkan War, Germany does not seem to 
have taken any very prominent part, but has been willing to act 
as the second of her ally, Austria-Hungary. Nor are there any 
very clear indications as to the side which was taken by the Ger- 
man people. The truth is that for some time the dominating 
influence in Germany has been the progress and advancement of 
commerce and industry, and interests other than materialistic 
scarcely affect either her government or her people. 


The Dual Monarchy is paying dear for the 
Austria-Hungary. spirited policy which in recent years it has 
seen fit to adopt. Before the advent of 
Count Aehrenthal, Austria-Hungary was looked upon as a Conserv- 
ative influence—a mainstay of the peace of Europe. Its well-being 
and the continuance of its existence, although looked upon as doubt- 
ful, were strongly desired. At the present time the disappear- 
ance of this monarchy of shreds and patches would not be re- 
gretted by many of its former friends, for it has become a source of 
disturbance. By the way in which it effected the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, it brought Europe to the verge of war, and 
undermined that confidence in treaties which forms the basis of 
mutual international relations. Its conduct since the breaking out 
of the Balkan War has been the cause of the anxiety which has 
been so keenly felt lest the whole of Europe should be involved, and 
this for the pettiest motives of self-interest. The fear that a 
little State like Servia should find an outlet in the Adriatic led 
‘Austria to arm herself to the teeth. But the price has been high. 
The exact amount spent is not known: estimates make it range 
from one hundred millions at the least to two hundred millions 
of dollars. Trade, moreover, has been totally paralyzed; for sev- 
eral weeks the country has been in a state bordering on panic; 
deposits have been withdrawn from the banks; the stocking has 
taken their place. . 

Nearly one hundred millions are said to have been withdrawn 
from circulation. Banks, consequently, are unable to place money 
at the disposal of productive industries. If those who have been 
the cause of the trouble were themselves likely to bear the burdens, 
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there would be little cause for complaint, but it is the people who 
will have to suffer. The taxation, already immense, will have to be 
increased, as the supposed emergency has “ justified” the expendi- 
ture without recourse to Parliament. 

The present Foreign Minister is a man very different in char- 
acter from Count Aehrenthal. It is due largely to his moderation 
and uprightness that worse evils have not befallen the country. 
But he is in the thralls of a vicious system. Under Count Aehren- 
thal the Foreign Office, of which he was the head, was the means 
of the dissemination of a series of fraudulent documents which 
led to the scandalous trial at Agram. Since the outbreak of the 
war in the Balkans, an analogous procedure has been adopted. 
It was alleged by or with the connivance of the Press Bureau of the 
Foreign Office, that the Consul of the Dual Monarchy at Prisrend, 
named Prochaska, had been imprisoned by the Servians and ill- 
treated in indescribable ways; these assertions were circulated after 
it had been ascertained that they were made without any foundation 
in order to excite public opinion, and to justify the “ precautions ” 
that were being taken. 

These proceedings of the government have led the independent 
press of Austria itself to express fears lest the international 
position of Austria should be shaken. “ The Prochaska case and 
its issue are equivalent to a lost battle for the Austrian State.” 
In Germany the condemnation of the handling of the case has 
been almost unanimous, while in France Austrian policy, as a 
whole, has met with very severe criticisms. The effects of this con- 
demnation are being felt even in the world of finance. Austria 
is finding it very difficult to place the bonds which the Treasury 
has emitted, while Hungary has had to pay seven per cent for a 
loan which a British Colony could issue at four. 

The rumor, to which reference was made last month, that the 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy had 
been renewed has proved to be well founded. As this renewal 
took place something like eighteen months before the term for its 
expiration, and in the midst of all the turmoil of the Balkan War, 
a certain degree of skepticism was justified. ‘The renewal has been 
made, it is said, on precisely the same terms as before. Anticipa- 
tions had been formed that its scope would be widened to include 
the naval control of the Mediterranean, in view of the fleets which 
are being built by Austria and Germany. This does not seem to have 
been done. The term for which the Alliance is to last, according 
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to some account, is twelve years, according to others seven. Its 
renewal is taken as a sign that the balance of power is to remain 
in the long-existent equilibrium. 

After the meeting of the German Emperor with the Tsar at 
Port Baltic, an official communiqué was issued that there had been 
no question of producing “ alterations of any kind in the grouping 
of the European Powers, the value of which for the maintenance 
of equilibrium and peace has already been proved.” This grouping 
—the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente—has now become a 
fundamental part of the order of things in Europe. Its chief ad- 
vantage is that in most of the questions that arise, isolated action 
is prevented by the necessity of consultation with the other members 
of the groups to which each of these Powers belong. This neces- 
sity prevents precipitate action, and renders the maintenance of 
peace more likely. The renewal has, therefore, given general 
satisfaction. 

Although full reliance cannot be placed in the statement that 
the questions at issue between Austria-Hungary and Albania and 
Servia have been settled, there is reason to think that such is the 
case. The general principles were discussed at the Conference 
of Ambassadors held in London. The Albanians are to have 
autonomy, under the suzerainty of Turkey; Servia is to have a com- 
mercial port on the Adriatic, with special safeguards, both of itself 
and of the road to it. The relations of Austria with foreign 
powers remain, therefore, unchanged, a war with Russia having 
for the second time been averted. Russia was united as one man 
in support of the Slavs in the Balkans. The government of the 
Tsar deserves great credit for the control which it exercised over 
its people. 

Ever since 1905 every government that has taken office in 
Hungary has included universal suffrage in its programme, but 
under one pretext or another has failed to fulfill its pledge. On the 
last day of the old year the Premier introduced into the Lower 
House of the Hungarian Parliament a Bill which looks like a patent 
evasion of the reforms so long demanded. The franchise is to be 
given to men with secondary school education depositing certificates 
at the age of twenty-four, and to all the rest at thirty. Industrial 
workmen must show that they have been in permanent employment 
for two years, and agricultural laborers for five years. [Illiterates 
receive the franchise only when they pay something like eight 
dollars in taxes or own seventeen acres. Polling is by secret ballot 
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in towns, and by open ballot in agricultural districts. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand will be added to the number of voters if it 
should pass—an increase of seventy-five per cent of the present 
number. 


The year 1912 has been a great year for 
Italy. - Italy. The success of the attempt to seize 
upon Tripoli, unjust though it was, has made 
‘her a great Power, as the world counts greatness. It has caused 
the nation to realize better than ever before its unity and strength. 
Material prosperity has never been so great. Emigration has been 
checked. The finances of the country have never been so stable. 
They have borne the strain of the war in a manner that has surprised 
the whole world. So great is the prosperity that the Socialists 
have ceased to agitate. The subversive parties of the State—the 
Radicals of the Extreme Left, the Republicans and the Socialists— 
have received a severe setback. The Crown is exceedingly popular, 
and a report has appeared, although this is doubtless malicious, that 
the King thinks of proclaiming himself Emperor of Rome. 

The chief, purely internal, event of the year has been the pass- 
ing of an Electoral Reform Bill which extends the franchise from 
three millions to nearly eight millions of electors. It provides also 
for changes in the electoral procedure and in the payment of 
Deputies. 

The renewal of the Triple Alliance keeps Italy in the same 
relation to Germany and to Austria-Hungary as have so long 
subsisted. There is, however, some obscurity as to the character 
of the friendship between two members of the Alliance—Austria 
and Italy. <A party in Austria is ardently in favor of a war with 
Italy. This party was held in check by the late Count Aehrenthal, 
who forced the resignation of a general high in office in the army, 
because he was a strong advocate of such a war. No sooner was 
the Triple Alliance renewed than this general was re-appointed. 
Great perplexity is felt in both countries as to the meaning of 
this step. 


At the time these lines are being written 

The Balkan War. the peace negotiations which have been 
carried on in London for the past four 

weeks are at a standstill, and no one knows what will be the out- 
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come. It is understood that the Great Powers have taken steps 
to mediate between the combatants. Turkey, at the beginning, re- 
fused to recognize her defeat, and demanded that Adrianople should 
remain Turkish; that Macedonia should be an autonomous prin- 
cipality, with its capital Salonika under the suzerainty of the Porte; 
that Albania should be a self-governing Province, administered by 
a Prince of the Ottoman Imperial House; that the future of Crete 
should be left to the discussion of the Powers; and that the AZgean 
Islands should he retained by Turkey. These demands were im- 
mediately rejected by the delegates of the Balkan States, who 
required the surrender of Adrianople and the drawing of such a 
boundary of the territory left to Turkey in Europe as to leave her 
only a very small district. The A®gean Islands were to be sur- 
rendered, with certain exceptions to be specified by the Powers; 
‘Albania was to be ceded, its future to be decided by the Powers. 
‘All kinds of modifications of these original terms have been dis- 
cussed; but no settlement has been reached, and it is quite possible 
that this war may be renewed. 

It has been left to Rumania to give to the world one of the 
most amazing exhibitions of national selfishness on record. She 
is requiring of Bulgaria, who has sacrificed her blood and treasure 
in fighting the common enemy, the surrender of a large portion of 
the latter’s territory as the price for having done nothing for the 
common cause, and is threatening to enforce her demand by making 
war on its champion. It is a proceeding worse than that‘of a 
brigand who charges a ransom for giving a man the liberty he 
has taken from him. 


The state of Persia shows no sign of im- 
Persia. provement, and if that is true of nations 

which is said to be true of individuals, that 

not to make progress is to go backward—little hope can be enter- 
tained for the future. Its ruler is a child fifteen years of age. 
The Regent appointed to govern in his place has left the country, 
and has taken up his abode in Europe. It is not known whether or 
no he intends ever to return. The ex-Shah has pledged his word 
never again to come back, but that word is worth as little now 
as it was when he ruled. In fact one of the anxieties of those 
interested in Persia is the dread that he is making efforts to regain 
the power, for he is not without supporters, and there are many 
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who despair of any amelioration under the existing form of govern- 
ment. 

The Mejliss, as the Persian legislature is called, has been 
in abeyance for more than a year. Rumors have been circulated, 
from time to time, that new elections are to be held, but none 
have yet taken place. A Cabinet is in existence, but in such a state 
of things naturally cannot do much to save the country. It has no 
power to change the Constitution, or even to appoint a Regent. 
The consequence is that the various independent tribes, of which 
the population mainly consists, have thrown off the authority of 
the central government. The disorganization has gone still further, 
for the members of many tribes have cast off the control of their 
own chiefs, and have organized into lawless bands of robbers and 
bandits. This is especially the case in the south, in which part 
commerce is almost at a standstill. Within the last few weeks 
a British Captain was shot by the assailants of a caravan. 

Every excuse is being given to the Powers interested in 
trade to interfere in Persian affairs, or even, were they so disposed, 
to divide the country between themselves. In fact, in the north in 
several places there have been for some time considerable Russian 
forces, while in the south Great Britain has a few soldiers to guard 
the Consulates. But both Powers disclaim the intention of taking 
this course. The conferences which took place last September 
between the Foreign Ministers of Russia and Great Britain re- 
sulted, it is said, in the complete agreement of the two Powers 
as to the necessity of strengthening the Persian government and 
assisting it to maintain order. No detailed programme, however, 
has been published, and the attention of both Great Britain and 
Russia has since been absorbed in the questions that have arisen 
from the Balkan War. The project of a Trans-Persian Railway to 
connect the Russian with the Indian System of Railways, the exact 
plans for which are being considered by a comité d’études, com- 
posed of British, French, and Russian members, has been severely 
criticized by Lord Curzon, formerly a Viceroy of India, on the 
ground that its construction would involve great danger to the 
safety of India from invasion. Great Britain and Russia are at 
present friends, but will that always be the case? The common 
danger apprehended from Germany, and—perhaps as important 
a consideration—the recent development of trade between the two 
countries, are strong bonds of united action for the time being; 
but like every thing human by no means immutable. 
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Accounts differ greatly as to the present 
China. actual state of China under the Republic. 
Anticipations as to its future are, of course, 
still more divergent. Were all the public men of China as self- 
sacrificing as was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who gave such a signal example 
of patriotic devotion to lofty ideals by resigning the Presidentship 
to which he had been elected in order to make sure the general 
recognition of Yuan Shih-kai, the hopes of the future would be 
greater. Yuan Shih-kai maintains his position as Provisional 
President with a Coalition Ministry drawn from the former Nan- 
king and Peking Administrations. This Ministry has, however, 
undergone several modifications, the reasons for which are somewhat 
obscure. The term of office of the Provisional President lasts till 
a National Convention meets. This body is to consist of the 
Senate and House of Representatives sitting together. Laws for 
the election of both Houses were promulgated in September, and 
the final elections to the Lower House were to have taken place on 
the tenth of last month. 

So far there has been scarcely even a semblance of constitu- 
tional rule. Yuan Shih-kai has been the government. He is not 
without enemies, and has not been able to exert any authority over 
the Provinces. The desire for greater independence on the part 
of these Provinces was, indeed, a mainspring of the revolution. 
They are not likely easily to give up to a President what they refused 
to an Emperor. Whether Yuan Shih-kai will be elected permanent 
President of the Republic by the National Committee is, of course, 
still quite uncertain. The support of Dr. Sun Yat-sen is much in 
his favor. So far none of the Powers have recognized the new 
Republic. As in the case of the Portuguese Republic, they are 
doubtless waiting for its definite constitution. 

The question of money has been the chief obstacle to complete 
success of the new régime. A large sum is required, and the 
bankers of six Powers have combined not to lend except under 
certain conditions. They look upon every Chinese government, 
whether Central or Provincial, as unworthy of trust, and for this 
they have good reason, based upon experience of the past. The 
conditions which the group of the six Powers demanded the Chinese 
government looked upon as humiliating. 

It is now stated that a loan is to be made, although for a 
much smaller sum than was at first sought. The fact that the 
government has promulgated an order to create an Audit Bureau 
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charged with the auditing of the revenues of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and that the services of an expert foreigner 
are to be enlisted, has doubtless facilitated the negotiations of this 
loan, and has led to a modification of the conditions which had 
proved so unacceptable to China, although some measure of control 
of the expenditure is secured. Steps also have been taken to effect 
a reform of the currency—a long-standing evil. For this purpose 
a foreign adviser has been chosen, a gentleman from Holland. 

In a very important matter the Republic has shown itself far 
less efficient than the deposed Emperor. The latter was able by an 
Edict to suppress the growth of opium. This was done so effec- 
tually that a Treaty was made with Great Britain to bring the trade 
to an end within a time shorter than that at first stipulated. 
Since the establishment of the Republic some of the Provinces have 
acted in violation of the Treaty obligations, and the Central Govern- 
ment has been unable to bring them to a sense of their duty. Hence 
complications are likely to arise with Great Britain, and a possible 
reversion to the evils of the opium trade may be the result, for 
it is understood that Great Britain contemplates terminating the 
Opium Agreement of 1911 unless its conditions are observed. 

The Treaty made last October by the Mongolian authorities 
with Russia practically excludes the Chinese not merely from the 
administration of that country, but even from the settlement of the 
Chinese within its boundaries. On the other hand, to the Russians 
there are granted a large number of special privileges, the effect of 
which is to make Mongolia as free to Russian industry and com- 
merce as is Siberia itself. 

Action has been taken by Great Britain in restriction of rights 
claimed by China over Tibet. In this case China has recently 
made efforts to exert actual sovereignty over a country of which 
she is only the suzerain, and which has hitherto possessed a large 
measure of autonomy. This was done in violation of a Con- 
vention made in 1906. Great Britain has informed China that 
while fully recognizing her suzerainty, she cannot suffer her to 
assert sovereignty over a country which has the right to make 
treaties in its own name. 


Japan has just been passing through a 

Japan. Cabinet crisis of which it has been some- 

| what difficult to find a solution. The coun- 

try stands greatly in need of financial retrenchment. Taxa- 
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tion has been on a war footing. The burden of taxation 
is said to be double that of France. Prices, too, as in the rest of the 
world, have been steadily rising. Retrenchment, therefore, was 
considered necessary, but the proposals of the Premier stood in 
the way of that increase in the army in Korea which was demanded 
by the War Minister. The latter accordingly resigned, and as no 
other War Minister could be found, this led to the resignation of the 
Cabinet. Great difficulty was experienced in finding a Premier 
capable at once of relieving the burden of taxation, and of satisfying 
the demands of the army. The choice at last fell upon Prince 
Katsura, who only a few months ago had announced his final 
retirement from public life. It is probable that he acted in obe- 
dience to the Emperor’s command; for, although Japan has a con- 
stitution, the Emperor still possesses a large degree of authority. 
This is shown by the fact that he issued an edict by which he 
ordered an admiral who had refused the Ministry of Marine in the 
new Cabinet to take that office—an order which was promptly 
obeyed. The new Cabinet has a difficult work to do, at once to 
satisfy the army and to effect economics. Its prospects are not 
very bright. 

The conduct of the Japanese administration of Korea has 
been severely criticized. Over one hundred Koreans, most of whom 
were Christians, were sentenced in September for a conspiracy to 
murder Count Terauchi, the Governor-General. The evidence 
which led to this conviction, it is alleged, had been secured by the 
use of torture, and in various respects the police and judicial 
methods made use of at the trial are said not to have reached the 
standard of a right administration of justice. 








With Our Readers. 


E take pleasure in putting before our readers the work of the 
American Eunomic League, of which Mr. Richard Dana 
Skinner is President. The headquarters of the League are at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Its work is of the kind that is sorely needed 
in the matter of social reform to-day. The League is an association 
of Catholic university and college graduates, and its aim is not only 
to spread abroad correct eunomic principles, but also to stimulate a 
keen and active interest among the Catholic laymen of the country in 
the vital and pressing social questions of the day. 


2k * * * * 


HE League plans to have local chapters throughout the country and 

a national headquarters. Part of its programme is to propose 
subjects for debate and general discussion; to report arguments and 
results, and thus in time to train a number of capable speakers. 
Furthermore, it plans the publication and distribution of pamphlets 


dealing with the most important social and economic questions, and 
written by the best Catholic authorities. 

Such a work ought to receive the encouragement and support of 
every zealous Catholic. 

The following appeal has been sent out by the League: 


What do you consider the greatest menace to the State? 

To this question would you not reply, at first, “The instigators of revolu- 
tion?” 

But, after reflection, would you not see a factor still greater, far more basic, 
namely, that which makes revolutionary agitation possible? 

If all parts of society were properly ordered, the revolutionary would be 
laughed to scorn; yet your experience constantly shows that he is one of the most 
seriously accepted persons of the day. He is feared only because he has power. 
The truly important question is, where does he secure that power? 

His stronghold lies in the blind financial greed which sucks the life blood 
from the heart of our nation, in the gross materialism and immorality practiced 
by the Scribes and Pharisees of our day, and ill concealed under the cloak of 
a false and hypocritical Christianity, with which they would deceive those 
about them. Among a large proportion of our citizens religion is desirable 
only so long as it is convenient, and respectable only in so far as it is fashionable! 

It is time to awake! The true spirit of Christ still lingers here and there; 
the Catholic Church is at once its chief promoter and protector. It is time to 
infuse this spirit into the practical social and economic life of the nation! No 
mere “system” of human and fallible laws can supplant eternal justice. Unless 
human law is based on Divine law, it becomes futile; social order and equilibrium 
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must be brought into being, not by an artificial system, but by the saving grace 
of true Christian love! i 

The Eunomic movement, as its name implies, has two great objects. First, 
the awakening of a strong public conscience by spreading abroad the great social 
and economic principles of Christian Democracy long maintained by the Church, 
and particularly emphasized by the late Pope, Leo XIII. Secondly, the attain- 
ment of social order by a systematic endeavor to secure the enactment and 
enforcement of humane laws based on the true understanding of Divine 
justice. 

Do you not see about you hundreds of crying abuses, the weight of which 
has dragged us into the mire? Do you not realize that half of these abuses 
could have no foothold if the strength of public opinion were directed against 
them? Do you not see that it is only the callousness, the deadly apathy which 
has blunted a large part of the public conscience, that allows these abuses 
to continue unchecked, that unconsciously fosters the spirit of revolution at 
its breast? 

It is truly revolution that is needed, a revolution in the minds and hearts of 
men! That is the revolution which the teachings of Christ wrought in the 
hideous corruption of Imperial Rome, centuries ago. That is the revolution 
which the same teachings, the same Divine principles of social order, must 
work to-day, amidst a corruption in many ways scarcely less hideous! 

This is the true revolution for which the Eunomic movement is striving, the 
revolution which shall raise men’s hearts once more to God, which shall supplant 
with justice, commercial integrity and civic righteousness the religious indiffer- 
ence, the dishonesty and corruption of the disordered life surging about us! 


OME few weeks ago His Eminence John Cardinal Farley, in a 
lengthy and timely commentary on the Minority Report of the 
British Divorce Commission, showed how the widespread evil of 
divorce throughout our country has made us in this respect the laughing 
stock of the civilized world. In connection with what His Eminence 
then stated, the following figures, given by the Rev. Mr. Moody at a 
meeting of the New York State Marriage and Divorce Commission, 
are instructive. 

“ The Pacific Coast has been the greatest divorce centre not only 
of this country, but of the entire world, and in that belt of Washington, 
Oregon, and California the divorce centre has been San Francisco. 
In the year 1912 alone there were granted in this country over 100,000 
divorces. More than 70,000 children, mostly under the age of ten 
years, were deprived of one or both parents by divorce. In the last 
forty years 3,700,000 adults were separated by divorce in the country, 
and more than 5,000,000 persons were affected by these cases. 

“ The bulk of these cases in that period have been in the Middle 
Western States, nine of which provided 632,000 divorces, or practically 
half of all the divorces in the country. [Illinois alone provided 120,000 
divorces, and for this reason we have deemed it wise to make the 
beginning of our movement in that State, where we now have a com- 
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mission on marriage and divorce striving to bring about reform of 
the marriage and divorce laws and work for countrywide uniformity 
thereof. Pennsylvania had 55,760 divorces, the State of California 
50,000, and that of New York 44,450. 

“ New York State, however, sent 18,169 of its couples into other 
States to procure divorces, and probably 10,000 more persons who 
obtained divorces without leaving records of their place of marriage. 
Thus New York’s total is probably 80,000 divorces. These migratory 
divorces, cases sent from the State into another, constitute sixty-six 
per cent of the divorces in Connecticut, fifty per cent of those in New 
York, and forty-two per cent of those in New Jersey. Most of these 
were procured elsewhere than in the State where the parties lived, 
in order to defeat the ends of real justice where there was no clear 
case justifying divorce. 

“In twenty years 170,000 cases out of the total of 900,000 divorces 
were brought on with change of residence—migratory divorces. From 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of the children in our reform schools 
have been found to have got there because of the separation of their 
parents. 

“Tn this country there is a pressing necessity of legislation re- 
quiring every State to see to it that both the parties in every divorce 
suit are represented. At present ninety per cent of the cases go by 
default, with only one party represented. In Reno, for example, 
divorces are granted on the utterly uncorroborated testimony of one 
party to the suit.” 
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